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A Living Memorial to Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


HE presentation, by the Cayuga Bird Club to the city of Ithaca on 

Memorial Day, of a gateway and lookout of native stone as a further 

memorial to Louis Agassiz Fuertes marks the completion of a very suc- 
cessful water-fowl sanctuary at the head of Cayuga Lake. 

The pond itself with its encircling fence was built in 1928 and 1929 with 
funds raised by popular subscription, and while it almost immediately became 
popular with the water-fowl, observing the birds at close range was always 
more or less obstructed by the fence. 

After visiting the Detroit Zoo at the time of the A. O. U. Meeting in 1931, 
a group of us decided that we ought to have some method of observing the 
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THE MEMORIAL GATEWAY AND LOOKOUT AT THE LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
WATER-FOWL REFUGE 
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Ducks in our refuge without having to look through or over a fence. Accord- 
ingly, we drew up a tentative design, which, after passing through the hands 
of more experienced draftsmen, finally resulted in the stone gateway and look- 
out shown in the accompanying photograph, where the water-fowl can swim 
practically to one’s feet, and no fence obstructs the view. 

The problem of raising funds to build the lookout was met by a popular 
lecture by Dr. George Sutton, together with the necessary publicity and dis- 
tribution of tickets which any such project entails. The cost of building was 
considerably reduced by the City Engineer and Superintendent of Public Works, 
who willingly took charge of the actual construction, and by using some of the 
unemployed we were able to secure state aid which was available at that time. 

The following presentation by the President of the Cayuga Bird Club 
expresses the feeling of the membership upon the completion of the memorial. 


Honorable Mayor of the City of Ithaca, Members of the Stewart Park Commission, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Five years ago last August the city of Ithaca lost one of its leading citizens, 
a man beloved by one and all for his friendly, helpful spirit, and his endearing 
personality. Louis Agassiz Fuertes was best known to the people of Ithaca as a 
man to whom anyone could turn in time of need, sure of a sympathetic recep- 
tion and help to the best of his ability. No sincere cause was ever too insig- 
nificant in his eyes to be unworthy of his attention, and school children and 
city fathers alike were treated with an unfailing spirit of helpfulness. Nor did 
his kindly manner extend merely to his fellow-citizens. Perhaps, indeed, 
they were a mere part of the great world which he loved so well, for the beasts 
of the field and fowls of the air and all the works of the Creator were equally 
dear to him. 

In particular did his great love and interest reach out toward those feathered 
creations which are so expressive to most of us of the life and freedom of the 
great outdoors. But unlike most of us, Louis Fuertes was endowed with a 
gift from heaven of portraying in life-like pose these wild creatures, as had never 
been done before, which gained for him the reputation for all time of being the 
world’s greatest bird artist in the painting of bird portraits. 

We are gathered here this afternoon, on this Memorial Day, to pay tribute 
to the memory of this unusual man who, as artist, naturalist, and friend, added 
beauty and interest to our lives, and showed us how better to live a full life and 
leave only pleasant memories behind us. 

No ordinary monument would be sufficient to preserve for future generations 
the inspiration of his life. We, his friends, who were closely associated with him 
in his work with birds, and as members of the Cayuga Bird Club, have felt that 
there should be some living memorial to his name. It should be symbolic of the 
lasting influence of a kindly, useful life, and it should also express, in full 
measure, the response to kindness that comes not only from one’s fellow- 
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citizens but from the very birds of the air. We have, therefore, caused to be 
built this refuge for wild birds, where they can find rest and food and protection. 
We hope that it may demonstrate the power of kindness to wild creatures and 
thus express in a measure not only the interest which Louis Fuertes had in 
birds, but the underlying motive of his whole life. 

How successful this water-fowl sanctuary has been most of you already 
know, or can see for yourselves this afternoon. For the past three years the 
migrating and wintering water-fowl have flocked to this spot in increasing 
numbers, so that it has been no uncommon sight to see the water entirely con- 
cealed by their niyriad forms. Gradually they have lost their wildness, so that 
today as we stand here and watch the mother Ducks with their Ducklings, 
or see the strong winged drakes circling overhead and dropping into the water 
at our feet, we feel that our efforts have been entirely successful. Now everyone 
can see wild birds as Louis Fuertes saw them and loved them, and we can feel 
within ourselves the power of kindness. 

And so that there might be some enduring form to this refuge for wild 
creatures we, the members of the Cayuga Bird Club and friends of Louis 
Fuertes, have caused to be built this gateway of native stone and this proscenium 
or lookout of the same beautiful rock, where anyone can come and rest and 
watch these wild friends of Louis Fuertes, and come to a realization of the 
value of the things for which his name will ever stand. 
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The Cayuga Bird Club appreciates the opportunity which the city of 
Ithaca and the Stewart Park Commission have given by providing this ap- 
propriate spot where may be preserved the memory of its first President 
in so fitting a manner. We wish to express our thanks to those friends of 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes who have made the construction of this memorial 
possible. Especially do we thank Dr. George Sutton for the splendid lecture 
on his Arctic experiences, by the funds resulting from which we have been able 
to finance the construction. To Professors W. K. Stone and A. W. Smith and 
Messrs. Fred Short and Thomas Marble for the attractive design, and to 
Superintendent Fellows, City Engineer Eustace, and City Forester Baker for 
supervising the actual construction and planting, we wish also to express our 
thanks and appreciation. 

It is with a deep sense of gratitude to all those who have aided us in making 
this memorial possible that we take this opportunity, Honorable Mayor, to 
present to the city of Ithaca, this tribute to a man whom we all loved, It is 
our hope that you will accept this stone gateway and lookout, to become the 
permanent property of the city, and a monument to a man whose memory we 
hope the future citizens of this beautiful city will continue to cherish. 

A, A. ALLEN, President 

Mayor Bergholtz, in accepting the gift for the city, expressed in gracious 
manner his love and respect for Fuertes, and his appreciation for the city of the 
Sanctuary and the Memorial Gateway. 


KILLDEER 


his picture was snapped at two feet without use of blind or other equipment.— 
MAXweELt R. Knapp, Rhinebeck, N. Y., April 30, 1934 
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A Landsman at Sea 
By CLARENCE M. BEAL, Ithaca, N. Y. 
With Photographs by the Author 


CAME from the hills. I had seen lakes surrounded by wooded uplands 

and fertile fields, and the bird and plant-life of pastures and woods was 

well impressed upon my mind. So when I thought of the sea, I imagined 
it as a large lake surrounded by familiar scenery and life. 

My first approach to the shore country was made after darkness had fallen. 
I had followed a sandy road through Jersey pines, holly, and moccasin flowers, 
and when I reached the bay I made my bed on the sand. A black Duck quacked 
on the water, Marsh Wrens sang in the darkness of the near-by sedges, Clapper 
Rails clacked loudly, mosquitoes hummed, but finally I fell asleep. Some time 
in the night I awoke slowly to find wavelets lapping at my feet. Thus I was 
initiated by the rising tide. 

The tide always fascinated me, as it came slowly into the marshes, changing 
them from islands several feet above the channels to lakes of broad expanse. 
On one occasion my companion and I borrowed a rowboat and visited a colony 
of Laughing Gulls. I left him to photograph the birds while I headed for a 
colony of Skimmers. But the tide rose, a rainstorm came up suddenly, and I 
lost my way through the devious channels. My friend, standing in rising 
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COMMON TERN ON NEST 


water, was rescued by a 
coast-guard crew. They 
were afraid that I had been 
swept to sea when I failed 
to return, and made a 
search for me. When they 
came back they discovered 
me changing to dry clothes 
behind the coast-guard sta- 
tion! I had found higher 
ground, had beached the 
boat, and had walked back 
over the sand dunes. 

There were many inter- 
esting sights: windswept 
sand dunes, derelict vessels 


half buried in the sand, the wide marshes, the hard-packed white beaches, and 
the restless sea. The air with its salt smell was unusually invigorating, and the 
wind blew more persistently than it does in the hills. The salt sea stung my 
mosquito-bitten legs; it was more buoyant than fresh water. The combination 
of sun, wind, and salt air produced a darker tan on the residents than inland 
conditions do. The great waves which accompanied the storms, the dangerous 


undertow, the careening 
Gulls, all impressed me. 
The coast guardsmen, 
most of them southerners, 
interested me, too. I used 
to ride the boat with them 
to the post office at Brigan- 
tine and wonder at their 
knowledge of the channels. 
Most of the natural life 
of the seashore was foreign 
to me. The black fiddler 
crabs, carrying one huge 
claw and one slim little claw 
in the manner of a violinist, 
scurried over the mud-flats 
by the hundreds at our ap- 
proach. The big king crabs 
had shells like a turtle, but 
when they were turned over 
their pincers were exposed. 


PIPING PLOVER (Taken near Erie, Pa.) 
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There were star-fish, shells of mollusks, fish and driftwood cast upon the beach 
by the waves. A shark had been caught at Brigantine the week before our arrival. 

The most dangerous-appearing creature of the trip was a hog-nosed snake, 
a big fellow we found near Cape May. I nearly stepped on it. It lashed about 
furiously and swelled up its head to a great size, all the time hissing loudly. It 
was the most repulsive thing I had ever seen, but my companion assured me 
that the serpent was harmless, which was true. 

By far the most interesting live things were the sea-birds. These wanderers 
were as impatient as the sea itself. The most unusual were the Black Skimmers, 
which nested on an island south of the coast-guard station. When we ap- 
proached the group a hundred or more rose into the air and flew at us, barking 
like a pack of dogs. They had great red beaks, red legs, black backs, and white 
breasts—birds of contrast. When flying over the water they lowered their 
lower beak and cut the water like a pair of shears; hence the natives call them 
Shearwaters. On one occasion we saw a bird flying over the sand who forgot 
himself and lowered his lower mandible as though he were flying over the water. 
He caught his beak in the sand and went tumbling head over heels. 

We took turns photographing the colony on their nests. First we dug a 
hollow in the sand and set our cameras. Then one of us hid under a piece of 
canvas, and the other covered him with sand and went away whistling loudly. 
The birds followed him, but eventually they returned and approached their 
nests. Since birds cannot count, the photographer was unnoticed if he remained 
quiet. One habit of the Skimmers was to face the wind when they sat upon 
their eggs; otherwise the wind ruffled up their feathers considerably. 

The Terns came next in interest. Most of them were Common Terns, al- 
though we did photograph the Least Tern at Sea Isle City. The Common 
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Terns were pearly white, considerably smaller than the Skimmers, which were 
the size of Crows. They belong to a family which is fast, graceful, and enduring 
in flight. They continually annoyed their neighbors, and would wheel vertically 
over the Skimmers, who protected themselves by opening their big beaks at 
right angles. The Terns screamed at our intrusion and swooped at us, sometimes 
brushing our hair with their 
sharp beaks. They evidently 
prefer blonds to brunets, for they 
continually coughed up undi- 
gested fish at my light-haired 
companion at one colony as they 
flew over him, while I was almost 
unmolested. No doubt their bold 
actions were attempts to keep 
us away from their nests. 
Totally different from the 
Terns were the meek Piping 
Plovers. These solitary plaintive 
birds and their eggs and young 
so Closely resemble the sand that 
it was difficult to find them. 
(Even the young of the Black 
Skimmers were also the 
very color of the sand.) I once 
attempted to photograph a 
young Piping Plover. I located 
his image on the ground glass 
on my camera, but he began to 
run, and I followed him. A group 
of bathers gathered to watch my 
antics, which were apparently 


BLACK-HEADED GULL 


crazy, for no one else could see the protectively colored young bird. 

There were other, birds too numerous to describe thoroughly: Ospreys that 
built their great nests on chimneys of houses and on the crossbars of telegraph- 
poles, Turkey Vultures that sailed lazily in the rising air-currents, shore-birds 
and Sandpipers that clustered on the mud-flats at ebb tide, and Herons that 
stood sentinel-like on the wet meadows. Only a few land-birds, such as the 
Song Sparrow, Northern Yellow-throat, and Brown Thrasher were present, 
but the Seaside and Sharp-tailed Sparrows were new to me. 

Many places along the sea are sufficiently remote to arouse thoughts, of 
pirates and adventure in the mind of the imaginative landsman, and whoever 
visits them will find much to stimulate him. At least, I returned home with’a 
refreshed mind, with better health, and with many undeveloped camera films. 


Ruby-Throated Hummingbird 


By JEAN P. GESSELL, Sioux City, lowa 


ISITORS to the Methodist Camp-Grounds on Lake Okoboji, Iowa, in 

June and early July were given the rare treat of observing the nest- 

building, incubating, and brooding of the Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, the smallest of our birds of North America, measuring only 3% inches 
from tip of bill to end of tail. Early in June the nest was found, saddled to the 
small branches of an old oak tree, about eight feet from the ground, just off a 
road and directly in front of the porch of a cottage where people were constantly 
coming and going. Only the male bird has the ruby throat, and his tail is slightly 
forked. He takes no part in nest-building and assumes no parental duties, for- 
getful, to all appearances, of any responsibility in the matter. He makes fre- 
quent and regular rounds of favorite feeding-places, and can be timed for as 
long as an observer has patience to stand beside a tall blueberry bush or a 
trumpet-vine at which he regularly feeds. 

The nest is an exquisitely dainty little cup of plant-down, resembling a small 
knot on the limb to which it is fastened. This nest was white inside and as soft 
as the softest cotton, stuccoed on the outside with moss and bits of lichen, and 
firmly wound with almost invisible plant-fibers and spider-webs. The whole 
nest was pliable to the touch, rather sponge-like. In a strong light it was 
soft shades of red, yellow, and blue with a dull green which I discovered was 
tiny bits of the dried leaves of the oak tree. Tiny plant-seeds and smallest 
bits of various-colored leaves were cemented into the outside walls of the 
nest, which was thimble-shaped and glazed on the outside at the time the eggs 
were deposited. 

Two eggs, slightly cream-colored and the size of a small navy-bean, were 
laid about June 9. The mother bird left the nest at frequent intervals, but in 
two weeks twin babies were hatched—naked, blind, and helpless, no larger 
than honey-bees, with heads like the top of a black-headed pin and bills like 
a needle-point. The female did not brood the young constantly, but always 
hovered her nestlings in time of storm and at night. 

As the young birds grew, the nest changed in shape. It grew broader and 
flatter and lost the glazed appearance, becoming about as wide as it was deep. 
At about two weeks and four days both little Hummers appeared nearly ready 
for flight, and crowded the nest to capacity. Both young birds had the rounded 
tail of the adult female, with the three outer feathers tipped with white. The 
throats were gray with dusky streaks, and the backs metallic green with a 
purplish tint in the strong light. The sharp little bills were like rapiers, and a 
tiny tongue kept flashing out nearly an inch beyond the end of the bill. I saw 
them thrust their heads over the sides of the nest and catch tiny insects from 
the outside with lighting-like thrusts of the tongue. They would turn round and 
round in the nest, often stretching up, exercising the wings, which beat so fast 
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that they looked like hazy circles, making it difficult for the human eye to 
follow their course. 

The process of feeding is most interesting. The female darts to the nest, 
squeaking in excitement, perching on the nest behind the bird which she is to 
feed. The nestling throws back its head, with open bill, the mother places her 
bill within that of the young and pumps the partly digested food down the 
throat. This process is known as regurgitation. Many birds feed their newly 
hatched young in this way, but Doves, Flickers, and Hummingbirds feed only 
by this method. Sometimes the mother bird continues to perch as she feeds, 
and at other times, she is in the air, hovering above the one being fed. 

The birds are absolutely fearless. I stood within three feet of the young 
while they were fed, and the mother darted at me in a vicious manner, utter- 
ing her excited little squeaks. But another time I touched the young on the 
nest, and even the nest itself, without causing the least excitement. I have 
read the young birds are without fear until strength to protect themselves by 
flight is acquired. 

I stood within three feet of the nest when the first bird took its first flight. 
It hummed its wings for a few seconds, then, making no apparent effort, ‘took 
off’ easily, flying up for about fifteen feet where it perched and exercised its 
wings for possibly two minutes. It took five short flights from twig to twig, 
remaining in the air some few seconds each time before perching. 

When the mother bird returned she fed the one off the nest first (while emit- 
ting the shrill little squeaks), then the one on the nest. This time she remained 
in the air while feeding both. She always fed both birds at each trip. 

The first bird left the nest at 3 p.m. nearly three weeks after it was hatched, 
and the other took flight at 11 A.m. the following day. After leaving the nest, 
baby Hummers never return to it, but are fed by the mother for some weeks 
after taking flight. Thereafter they are at home in the air, gathering their own 
nectar and insects. In twenty-four hours they had disappeared from the 
vicinity of the nest, but later I saw the mother near our cottage gathering in- 
sects from the under side of leaves on a small tree by our porch. 

After the flight of both birds, the nest was cut down and I had opportunity 
to examine it closely. It measured one inch across on the inside and one and a 
half inches across from outside edges. It was as soft as down inside, and the 
tiny bits of moss, plant-fiber, and spider-web outside were exquisite. 

At various times I heard onlookers say that they had heard that the mother 
bird wove the feet of the young into the nest with spider-webs so they could not 
take flight until the wings were strong enough to lift and break the web. Never 
having heard, or read, of such a thing in fifteen years of field work with birds, 
I was anxious to make close observation. I stood on a chair over the birds as 
they stretched and exercised their wings, hoping to see the feet, but it was im- 
possible. Upon examining the nest afterward, there was not the faintest sign 
of any webs or of any disfigurement of the nest which would have been caused 
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by pulling. I watched the birds turn round and round in the nest as all other 
birds do, and since the deserted nest was as smooth as any cotton cradle could 
be, I firmly believe that the sharp little perching claws clasped in the plant- 
down held them secure until the wings were so strong that the instinct was to 
let go and take flight. With my strong-lens nature-study glasses I could dis- 
tinctly see the feet of the first bird to take flight and no webs hung from them. 

The food of these birds consists chiefly of the nectar of flowers and tiny in- 
sects often caught on the wing. The long tongue running out beyond the long 
slender bill and turning curves can secure drops of nectar from the tips of the 
wild columbine’s five inverted horns of plenty, the monarda, or bee-balm, 
trumpet-vine and many others. The tongue is also used to capture the small 
insects from deep in the heart cf the canna, salvia, and a host of other plants. 


Bird-Notes from Bed 


By MARK F. EMERSON, Milford, N. H. 


Part IV. FALL 
T wits mcs the winter, spring, and summer the birds had provided me 


with much welcome diversion while I ‘took the cure.’ When fall ap- 

proached I was afraid I would be left alone between the time the summer 
birds migrated and the winter birds came back. But the same urge that took 
my warm-weather friends from me brought others in their place. 

As the days grew cooler, flocks of Sparrows appeared searching for ripened 
weed-seeds on the part of the lawn I could see from my bed. Most of them were 
the Chipping Sparrows and Song Sparrows that had been about all summer. 
At times I counted twenty-five of the lovable little ‘Chippies’ poking about in 
the grass. Many of them were youngsters with striped heads instead of the red 
caps of the mature birds. 

Soon strangers from the North began to join the flock. First came the neat 
little black-and white Juncos. Then one morning I noticed another newcomer 
on the lawn. With my binoculars I saw he was a White-throated Sparrow or 
‘Peabody Bird.’ Several years before I had come to love the clear sweet whistle 
of the White-throat as it drifted up on summer evenings from the lower slopes 
of the mountain on whose summit I was camping. These birds were not common 
near my home, however, so I had not seen one since. Hence it was a great 
pleasure to have this old acquaintance pay me a visit while I was ill. Of course, 
he would not favor me with his lovely song at that season, but several times I 
heard a whispered suggestion of it, which brought back many happy memories 
of the time and place I had first heard it. 

I had never even thought of meeting any new birds while I was unable to 
get out. One could hardly expect to do that without leaving his bed. Never- 
theless, a few days after the White-throat arrived I discovered still another 
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stranger in the flock. This time, however, it was a bird I had never seen before. 
From the conspicuous black and white bars on his head I knew he must be a 
White-crowned Sparrow, a species I had never happened to meet. Thus I was 
able to make a new acquaintence without even getting out of bed. 

I wanted to bring these birds nearer to me, so I experimented with different 
kinds of seed. I tried dishes of clover-seed, grass-seed, canary-seed and millet, 
but the last two were the only ones they seemed to care for. A few of these 
scattered on a board by the bird-bath brought the Sparrows within range of my 
camera. But they were very perverse about posing properly. They would not 
get in the narrow space where the focus was sharpest. If they did they would 


FOUR LITTLE ‘CHIPPIES’ AND THE GHOST OF A FIFTH (UPPER LEFT) 


refuse, it seemed almost deliberately, to stay still long enough for me to pull the 
thread, or if they became still out of pure contrariness they got in some awkward 
position. 

Most birds deserted my bird-bath when the weather became cool, but the 
Goldfinches, strange to say, though they never bathed during the hot days of 
summer, started in when the days had become quite cold. Then even ice could 
not stop them. Many frosty mornings they tried to splash, only to find the 
water frozen, and often they would not wait for it to become entirely melted 
before they were ducking themselves among floating bits of ice. They seemed 
to be most enthusiastic ‘brownies.’ Their taste for cold-water bathing appeared 
about the same time as their winter plumage, so perhaps their molting had 
something to do with it. 
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One fall day I heard a peculiar whining call outside that I could not rec- 
ognize. By that time my improvement had progressed far enough so that the 
doctor had told me I might start to take a little exercise. As it was about the 
proper time, I decided to use my allotted period that day to discover what this 
strange bird was. Five minutes, which was all I was then permitted, is not 
much time for a bird-hunt, but without ‘cheating’ very much I was able to find 
the bird. It was a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, a bird I had never seen before 
though they are, of course, not uncommon. And so on one of my first excursions 
from bed I made another new acquaintance. 

The fall brought me one other bird which provided the crowning thrill of my 
bird-hunting from bed. There was an unusually large crop of berries on the 
woodbine which grew on the porch outside one of my windows that year. The 
Robins were the first to discover them, and what a time they had stuffing them- 
selves there all day long! The Bluebirds followed the Robins to the feast, and 
several Cedar Waxwings decided to join it, too. Then one morning I saw a 
reddish brown bird hopping about on the ground under the vine. Could it be? 
I did not suppose so shy a bird as a Hermit Thrush ever came so near a house. 
But there was no mistaking that reddish brown tail and the heavily spotted 
breast. For several days this most retiring of our birds came to the porch for 
the berries. I could not expect to hear, at that time of the year, any of the 
beautiful music for which he is so famous, but what more could I ask after such 
a bird had come to see me? 

I realize that a list of the birds I have mentioned must seem short, indeed, 
to anyone who can go to them and thus secure a much longer list in a single day, 
but I was both surprised and delighted to discover that one could see all of those 
I have named, except one, and quite a few more I have omitted, without ever 
getting out of bed. I think I have been unusually fortunate, in my favorable 
environment with its many factors to attract the birds to me, and in my kind and 
patient family who have done everything possible to bring these friends of mine 
to me while I have been unable to go to them. 

I presume a year in bed may sound like a long time to some people, but Iam 
most grateful to the birds for their help in making mine pass so quickly and 
pleasantly. I think I may also thank them for at least part of the improvement 
in health which the cycle of the seasons has brought, for the mental contentment 
they have done so much to create may well have been a large factor in it. I now 
rejoice in the knowledge that it is not necessary to give up contact with the 
birds even though one is confined to bed, and I deeply appreciate all the interest 
and pleasure their companionship has brought me during my sickness. 


(The End) 
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Sundry Observations 


While I was living on a porch in the out- 
skirts of Phoenix in 1927, I watched the nest- 
building activities of a pair of Humming- 
birds. I had no glasses, and can’t say what 
species they were, except that they were not 
Ruby-throats. The nest was of cottonwood 
cotton posited on a wrist-thick branch of an 
Arizona ash tree, parallel to the earth and 
about nine feet above it. The nest was formed 
by the female sitting on the partly con- 
structed nest and revolving herself on it in 
the horizontal plane, patting with her long 
decurved bill against the sides of the nest. 
The result was a grayish affair about the 
size of a silver dollar in diameter, about an 
inch from top to bottom. I tied a mirror on 
a long rod and with this aid I looked into the 
nest from time to time when the birds were 
away from home. The inner cavity was 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter 
and appeared to be about the same measure- 
ment in depth. There were two white eggs 
about the size of large garden peas. 

When I had occasion to be on the top of a 
near-by building at the same time anyone else 
was near the nest, the male bird had a pecu- 
liar habit: He would fly above the top of the 
ash tree from side to side, and up and down, 
the figure thus executed being a deep U; on 
the down strokes of the figure, he made a 
shrill whistling noise, to the best of my 
knowledge caused by the contact of the air 
with his pinions. It was this noise which first 
attracted my attention to his maneuvers. I 
observed this activity at least six different 
times. Once a cat caused it. 

But to get to the Cactus Wrens. One of 
these out-sized birds habitually perused can- 
vas awnings surrounding my porches. He was 
very noisy, as all his kind are. One afternoon 
he woke me from my afternoon nap and after 
a very cursory glance at the awnings, flew 
straight to the Hummingbirds’ nest, tore it 
from its moorings, and flew away with it in 
his bill, eggs and all. The owners were away 


from home at the time and never returned, 
so far as J could discover, although I watched 
for them. 

It has been my observation that prac- 
tically all the larger desert birds are more 
given to such depredations than are the in- 
habitants of the East and South, where vege- 
tation is more verdant. 

In the same location in 1933 I saw Mock- 
ingbirds attack and drive a large gray tomcat 
away from a path near which they had had 
their nest some months before. They did 
this almost every day, until the cat came to 
avoid that particular locality. Once the 
birds annoyed the cat so much that he rolled 
over on his back in the grass and struck at 
the birds with his claws in defense. 

And in the same place I saw a small Hawk, 
species unknown, capture a_half-grown 
English Sparrow from among a group of 
four, two youngsters, two parents. They 
were feeding on the ground about a foot from 
an ash-tree trunk. As quick as a flash the 
older birds hopped to the tree trunk and 
clung to it a foot or sofrom the ground. One 
youngster sat still, but the other was clutched 
by the swooping Hawk, and then the parents 
took off after the Hawk, apparently attempt- 
ing to annoy him so that he would drop the 
young Sparrow. Their attempt was un- 
successful. Speaking of English Sparrows, 
I was told by careful observers—and am in 
clined to believe it—that this foreigner has 
reformed his evil ways in the desert country 
and is more beneficial than otherwise. He 
eats quantities of insects and weed-seeds, 
minds his own business, and is even develop- 
ing the rudiments of a song. Not being a 
musician, I can’t transcribe his pathetic 
attempts, but if is distinct from the annoying 
chirp of the English Sparrow of the eastern 
city.—CAMERON M. PLumMeER, Bolivar, Tenn. 


A Georgia Coast Sketch 


For several days on this Georgia Island 
we have been watching the maneuvers of the 
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Black Skimmers and wishing all bird-lovers 
could be at hand. Picture a wide expanse of 
white sand, patches of which are darkened 
by moisture, a blue sky, and sky-blue water 
left in elongated pools made by the ebbing 
tide, the white foam of the breakers showing 
in the distance 

That in itself is worth gazing upon, but 
add to your picture myriads of Least Terns 
with their soft gray and white coloring, dip, 
dip, dipping constantly for some small in- 
sects their keen eyes see apparently in great 
quantities. A dozen Skimmers join them, 
and beginning at the ocean they fly up the 
pool with their lower thin mandible beneath 
the surface, and thin big black wings flap- 
ping excitedly. Around they go and begin 
all over again, the Terns not waiting to turn 
around but flying backward for a new start 
at the ocean’s edge. 

Beside the pool the Least Sandpipers dart 
about hurriedly and a solitary Stilt Sand- 
piper walks along quite calmly in the shallow 
water, undisturbed by the hurry and scurry 
of the others around him. Besides watching 


the individual Black Skimmers we were 
fairly awestruck at their numbers and their 
actions en masse. There were literally thou- 
sands of them bunched together as if for pro- 
tection against a high wind, their black backs 
looking like so many logs along the far beach. 

They are in huge groups, too, at the very 
water’s edge, a massive flock nearly motion- 
less for a while, and then, getting restless, 
they fly about in flight, their 
breasts showing all silvery white, until with 


concerted 


a sudden swirl one sees only a big, black flock 
of moving birds—a gigantic army!—ABBIE 
FULLER GrauaM, St. Simon’s Island, Ga. 


The Bird Tenetnent 


I have been watching with much interest 
the daily domestic happenings in the lives of 
three different species of birds, who chose 
for their home a rotted post. This post is one 
of four that supports a pergola joined to my 
house, being near enough for me to observe 
many of their maneuvers 

A large, handsome Flicker was the first 
to discover this place and began at once to 


hammer and bore, throwing out quantities 
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of dead pieces of wood and working steadily 
all day. The next day I saw his mate taking 
a peep into the hole. She must have been sat- 
isfied, because they moved in soon after. All 
was quiet and Mr. Flicker, with the black 
crescent on his breast, splash of red on the 
back of his head, and black mustache, looked 
very fine as he kept watch. Often they 
perched nearby and chatted and called to 
each other, after which she would disappear 
again in the hole of the post. This went on 
for about a week, and then we missed them. 
Wondering what had become of them, I went 
out near the shrubbery beneath the hole, and 
on looking up, saw the face of an Owl. I was 
very much surprised. I wondered what had 
become of the Flickers, whether they had 
left of their own accord or whether the Owl 
had taken possession at a time when the 
mother bird was off the nest. Well, we now 
had an Owl instead of the Flicker 

In due time the little Owlets arrived, and 
cunning they were. In the evening just at 
dusk the mother Owl would coax them out 
onto the low palm leaves near the nest. I put 
my hand on one but the mother, who must 
have been close by, swooped down and passed 
my head with such a screech that I was only 
too glad to back away. They came out every 
evening for three nights, and then they were 
gone. 

The little tenement remained vacant for 
some time. About ten days ago I heard an 
unfamiliar call, but sitting on a telegraph 
wire nearby was a pair of birds whence came 
the call. They were gray with lighter under- 
parts and a tuft on the head. Upon looking 
them up, I learned that they were Tufted 
Titmice. A few days later they found the 
hole in the post, but did not take possession 
at once, looking around, I presume, at other 
However, they finally 
There 


vacated quarters. 
decided on the deserted Owl’s nest. 
was much fuss and flapping of wings, chatting, 
and flying back and forth before they began 
to build their nest. Perhaps the Owl left an 
untidy house, for Owls are not very good 
housekeepers, but whatever the trouble was, 
the Titmice soon quieted down to businessand 
began building their nest. Back and forth 
they flew with pieces of bark from near-by 
trees. It took several days before the nest 
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was ready. I have read that the Titmouse 
lines his nest with rabbit fur. Mrs. Titmouse 
has been sitting on her nest now for over a 
week, and I am hoping that nothing will dis- 
turb her. Today I saw Mr. Titmouse put up 
a terrific fight with a Red-headed Wood- 
pecker who had ventured too near the nest, 
and he is still keeping watch in a near-by tree. 
—Mkrs. ANDREW Brrp Wane, Pres. Coconut 
Grove Audubon Society, Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Egrets and Other Birds at 
Davenport, Iowa 


On August 15, 1934, I noted three Amer- 
ican Egrets and four immature Little Blue 
Herons on a sand-bar at Credit Island Park, 
Davenport, Iowa. The Egrets were pure 
white with yellow bill and black feet and legs. 
They were the same height but slightly slim- 
mer than four Great Blue Herons which were 
in the same locality. They had no crests or 
plumes. The immature Little Blue Herons 
had white plumage with deep greenish bill 
and legs. They were noticeably smaller than 
the Egrets, about the same size as a Night 
Heron. Otherwise they were much like the 
Egrets in appearance. 

On a return trip, August 21, six American 
Egrets and three of the Little Blue Herons 
were noted. This is the first year I have ob- 
served the Little Blue Heron at Davenport. 
Four American Egrets were present at the 
Credit Island Park from August 21 to Sep- 
tember 5, 1932. 

The pair of Carolina Wrens first noted at 
the Park on January 1, 1934, have been seen 
regularly. They were seen with three young 
on June 27 and July 7. Also noted in the 
same locality during 1934 were a Pintail, 
April 17, a Franklin’s Gull, May 27, and a 
female Least Bittern, June 15. 

Migrant shore-birds noted during August, 
1934, include the Lesser Yellow-legs and 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, which were com- 
mon. The Semipalmated Plover and Baird’s 
Sandpiper were present regularly but in 
very small numbers. Two Pectoral Sand- 
pipers were seen August 14. 

An interesting observation (just three miles 
too far east to be an Iowa record) was that of 
an American Woodcock seen at Blackhawk’s 


Watch Tower Park, Rock Island, Ill, on 
April 2, 1934. The first time I flushed the bird 
I could see its orange-buff underparts as it 
flapped its wings noisily along the ground in 
an effort to gain altitude. A few minutes 
later I disturbed it again, and it rose and 
flew away, its wings making a whistling 
sound in flight.—C. F. Murtier, Davenport, 
Towa. 


Notes from Vaughan, W. Va. 


I have noticed in this vicinity a change 
in the number of birds of various species in 
different years, especially the Robins and 
Bluebirds. During the fall and winter of 
1932-33 Robins and Bluebirds could be seen 
in great numbers in heavy snows or on mild 
days, usually feeding on sumac berries. 
However, during the fall and winter of 1933- 
34, it was the opposite. They left about the 
first of December and did not return until 
March, although I noted four or five Blue- 
birds in January. There seemed to be as 
much food in 1933 as there was in 1932 and 
why the birds should disappear so completely 
I do not know. 

The Red-winged Blackbird, which I only 
saw twice last year, appeared in great num- 
bers this spring. I also once saw the Pileated 
Woodpecker, a rare bird here.—ALrrep 
WINNELL, Vaughan, W. Va. 


Nature Stages a Show 


Just as I topped Reservoir Ridge late one 
afternoon in early spring, a sound as of a 
locomotive whistle drew my glance back to- 
ward town. “Of course it could not have been 
a locomotive whistle at this time of day,” 
my thoughts confirmed the evidence of my 
eyes in failing to detect any sign of activity 
in the railroad yards. The unexplained sound 
slipped out of my mind as a single Nighthawk 
wheeling about overhead claimed a moment’s 
attention, and again I pushed along. 

Within the next quarter-mile, a bellow, 
seemingly near at hand, suggested ‘Cattle, 
hereabout’; but a sweeping glance contradict- 
ed the thought. I seemed to have the region 
to myself, except for a lone Nighthawk 
But no, a Boston bull terrier was trotting 
toward me along the ridge, and his master 
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was probably not far behind him. A friendly 
inquiry on the latter point ynexpectedly 
caused the dog, evidently not on a lonely 
tramp from preference, to -right-about-face 
and join me, and, but for his presence, I 
might have missed some of the experiences 
of the next hour. 

Circling the little valley that lay to our 
right, we still moved along a ridge, but now 
townward. Suddenly something terrible 
seemed swooping down on me out of the sky. 
My heart hammered suffocatingly. The wild 
idea of a bursting shell flashed into my mind, 
bringing with it the story I had heard of the 
shell-shocked soldier who had thrown himself 
from his horse, while riding near Ft. Bayard, 
to grovel in ‘the shell’ when 
a Nighthawk had boomed just over him, and 
my eyes lifted quickly enough to catch a 
‘bull bat’ in the act of soaring away from me. 


terror of 


Several of them were in evidence in the 


air above us, and, fascinated, I watched 


them. Many times since, I have witnessed 
this ‘dance’ of the Nighthawk but have never 
seen it performed with such frequency and 
abandon as on that evening. 

One would rise to a great height, then fold 
Just as it 
seemed inevitable that he should strike the 


his wings and drop like lead 


earth in another moment, he would make a 
sudden turn with unfolding wings. At that 
moment would come the boom, as air rushed 
Just as the one 
then 
another came down over the dog, that was 


through the wing feathers 


had come down over me, one and 
running hither and yon in characteristic dog 
fashion. Their playful mood seemed to be 
finding satisfaction in the possibility of start- 
ling him. 

As I watched and listened, I realized it to 
be more than a coincidence that earlier in the 
afternoon I had noticed a Nighthawk over- 
head when looking for the locomotive and 
again when casting about for grazing cattle. 
At thought of the latter incident, the name 
bull bat seemed appropriate, indeed.—Mary 


C. Oxtver, Silver City, N. Mex. 


Robin and Mourning Dove Neighbors 


During the beginning of the current (1934) 
nesting season a pair of Robins and a pair of 
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Mourning Doves simultaneously elected the 
identical branch of a Norway spruce tree in 
my dooryard as a place to conduct their nest- 
ing operations. Each of the birds went about 
domestic duties with quite an evident in- 
difference to the propinquity of its near 
neighbor. 

The incident came to my attention on 
April 21 when I followed a_nest-material- 
gathering Robin to its destination. As I ap- 
proached the spot, a Mourning Dove feign- 
ing to be a cripple fluttered to the ground 
and away. The nest was easily located, but 
since it was on the distal end of a swaying 
branch, about eighteen feet from the ground 
and as many from the main trunk of the tree, 
inspection to determine its contents was 
postponed, at least, untii the Robin would be 
incubating and photography could be con- 
templated. In due time developments 
seemed to justify an attempt at photograph- 
ing, and a tower was improvised for the pur 
pose. When I ascended to the nest the two 
young Doves were found to be nearly fledged, 
and one deserted the nest, flying well, as a 
result of the disturbance I made. The other, 
too, was loath to remain on the nest platform, 
but did not immediately take flight. 

The rims of the nests were just twenty inches 
apart, and the nests were approached in 
such a manner that the birds’ comings and 
goings took them little closer to the nest of 
their neighbor. A Chipping Sparrow, nesting 
on a limb fifteen feet away, was on friendly 
terms, but when a female Cowbird visited 
the tree on May 5 the incubating Robin 
would not tolerate her presence. The un- 
welcome visitor had no sooner alighted than 
the infuriated Robin dashed wildly at her, 
driving her from the neighborhood. The 
Robin was obviously not oblivious of the 
evil purpose of this visitant. 

During past seasons this limb has been a 
choice nesting-place for early-nesting Robins 
and Mourning Doves which did not care to 
wait until the deciduous trees lent the de- 
sired concealment. Consequently, it is not 
strange that the two pairs had similar tastes, 
and since neither recognized in the other a 
rival, a non-combative, indifferent, and even 
an amicable attitude was adopted.—PauL 
A. Stewart, Leetonia, Ohio. 
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BLACK-BILLED CUCKOO’S HOME AND ITS PANTRY (TENT CATERPILLARS’ NEST) 
Ansel B. Miller 


Cuckoos and Caterpillars 


The Cuckoos are among the few birds 
known to feed extensively upon tent cater- 
pillars. Whether from a distaste for the cat- 
erpillars themselves, or from the difficulty 
of securing them from their clingy, webby 
‘tents,’ few other birds seem to include them 
in their diet. In fact, only once have I seen 
any bird other than a Cuckoo eating these 
caterpillars. This was when I found a female 
Scarlet Tanager perched beside a ‘tent’ and 
pecking rather half-heartedly at its inhabi- 
tants. 

The Cuckoos, however, seem to relish 
these fuzzy worms, and may frequently be 
seen perched by a caterpillars’ nest and devour- 
ing the worms with avidity. The past spring 
(1934) has been notable for the vast numbers 
of caterpillars’ nests in this locality. Many 
trees had from six to ten nests. Whether as 
a result of these unusual numbers of cater- 
pillars, I do not know, but it is certain that 
Cuckoos have never been more abundant 
than they are this summer. Both the Black 
and the Yellow-billed occur here in about 
equal numbers. Of the six nests which I 


found in late May and early June there were 
three of each species. Cuckoos could be 
found everywhere feeding at caterpillars’ 
nests, and very many of the webs were bro- 
ken and riddled, which I ascribe to Cuckoos. 
One pair of Black-bills built their nest in a 
thorn bush within a foot of a large cater- 
pillars’ nest, a most convenient larder, and 
one that was apparently fully utilized, for the 
web was broken and punctured, and from con- 
cealment I watched the old bird hop to the 
‘tent,’ eat heartily, and then go back to the 
nest. 

While countless hordes of caterpillars un- 
doubtedly reached maturity, vast numbers 
were certainly destroyed by the Cuckoos, 
which are among the most effectual of 
the few checks imposed by nature upon this 
destructive species—ANSEL B. MILLER, 
Springs, Pa. 


A Study of the Bewick Wren 
in Northeastern Ohio 


Having seen all of the Wrens common to 
Ohio except the elusive Bewick’s Wren, I 
began in the summer of 1931 to search for 
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it. A. B. Brooks, of Oglebay Park, informed 
me that they were occasionally seen in the 
Wheeling region 

I started my search in Belmont County, 
Ohio, and after about a week I located a pair 
with young in the nest near the town of St. 
Clairsville. The duties of feeding the wide 
mouths of the young prevented the adults 
from singing. How thrilled I was to list a new 
bird' After observing the Wrens for a time, 
I was forced to hurry away. 

On the following May 1, as I stepped out 
onto the porch of my Niles home, Trumbull 
County, I saw a pair of Wrens fluttering 
about the steps. Watching them for a mo- 
ment, I saw many unusual things. One spread 
its tail and I was amazed to note that it was 
bordered with white. Also, both birds had a 
gray superciliary line. Most unusual was the 
fact that the female had no tail, and thus 
presented an even more comic appearance 
than the tiny twitching Winter Wren. A few 
seconds later the male burst into song while 
perched only a few feet away. The notes 
were different from those of any other Wren, 


although the bird scolded in the manner 
characteristic of all Wrens 
Hoping that these uncommon visitors 


would nest, I searched likely places and was 


rewarded by finding the nest in an old shed 


not a block from my house. This, to my 
knowledge, is the most northerly nesting 


record for eastern Ohio. 

By May 18 the female had completed her 
set of seven speckled eggs in her soft nest, 
while the male sang daily in a near-by tree. 
The nest was placed so near the roof that I 
could see the eggs only by holding a mirror 
above it. On May 29 six of the eggs had 
but the 
Whether he did not care for family troubles 


hatched, male had disappeared. 
or whether a cat caught him, I do not know. 

The female was very busy now, for six 
yawning mouths were always ready for more 
food, and from morning till night she was 
searching for insects for them. Gradually 
the young acquired their feathers, each with 
a whitish line over the eye and a stubby tail. 
The new tail which the female had grown 
seemed as long as her body. 

On June 13 all six left the nest and were 
scattered along the braces of a huge billboard 
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about thirty feet from the nesting-site. The 
female made frequent trips as she kept the 
brood together and fed them. I saw the 
group the next day, and for the last time 
on June 16. 

Examining the nest, I found that the 
infertile egg remained there and that the 
nest was much flattened because of the six 
birds, which taxed its capacity. The egg is 
now on display at the Mill Creek Park 
Museum, Youngstown, Ohio. 

So ended my observations of the Bewick 
Wren nesting in northeastern Ohio. I hope 
they return again so that I may continue my 
study. To the best of my knowledge, this was 
the first record of this bird breeding in ex- 
treme northern Ohio.—-M. B. Skacocs, E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Faint Heart Ne’er Won Fair Lady!” 


I saw an incident out on the lawn the 
other day that should be of interest to every 
bird-lover. As I looked out the window I saw 
two male Robins fighting. Evidently they 
had been at it for some time, for feathers were 
strewn all about on the ground. A lady 
Robin in a near-by tree was greatly excited 
over the affair and flew about from limb to 
limb Guring the combat. The fight lasted 
about three minutes, uninterruptedly and 
viciously. All through the struggle, as I 
watched it, one of the pair was clearly ap- 
proaching victory. 

The losing Robin managed to get out from 
under the claws and beak of the assailing 
enemy and to fly away about fifty feet. From 
all appearances he was completely exhausted 
but was not to escape thus. Immediately the 
victorious Robin took after him, and gave the 
defeated one another drubbing and pommel- 
ing. In the new position the under bird was 
beaten to a finish, if one might judge from his 
looks. He lay in a fluffy heap, more like a 
pile of feathers than a live bird, flapping only 
a wing occasionally. The grass was about 
three inches high and all I could see was a 
fluttering mass of feathers and sometimes a 


wing above the ground. 

Not till then did the champion leave the 
exhausted enemy and fly up into the tree 
beside the lady bird. Both birds in the tree, 


the happy victor and his lady love, were 
greatly excited, hopping about and twitter- 
ing endlessly together. But the other bird 
lay prone on the ground. So lifeless did he 
appear that I could not tell whether he was 
alive or not; the movement of the wing and 
feathers might be but the effect of a brisk 
wind that was blowing. 

About twenty minutes later k glanced out 
of the window again and saw the downed 
Robin making his get-away. He just man- 
aged to walk along the edge of the lawn, and 
then ducked under the hedge. After reaching 
the other side he tried his wings and barely 
succeeded in flying in a low, painful way close 
to the ground to a spot about fifty feet beyond 
the hedge. He alighted at the corner of a 
neighbor’s house, but his sharp-eyed oppo- 
nent in the tree must have spied him out, for 
in an instant the conquering hero was again 
attacking his defeated rival, well whipped 
though that rival seemed to be. The assault 
was even more vicious than before, with the 
lady Robin again the chief spectator. She 
flew nearer the combat and followed the 
fighters with looks and cries and flutterings. 
The final—if it was final—conflict was now 
moved around the corner of the house and I 
could not tell the outcome of the fight, though 
the end was a foregone conclusion, I am sure. 
The entire affair was a surprise to me, for I 
was not aware that our neighborly and in- 
timate house Robins were so vicious.—I. B. 
Rucc es, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Believe It or Not!’’ 


A most entertaining illustration of modern 
cojperative housekeeping has recently been 
enacted at our front door. On the top of a 
pillar at the left two Robins built their nest, 
and in the barberry bushes at the right, a 
little later, two Song Sparrows set up house- 
keeping on their own account, till five brown 
speckled eggs were in their nest. 

The baby Robins were the first to be 
hatched, and ‘business ached’ for the papa 
and mamma Robins. One day Mr. Song 
Sparrow became interested in the care of that 
nest and flew up to investigate, Mrs. Sparrow 


joining him when household duties permitted. 
The Robins did not like this, and con- 
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stantly drove the Sparrows away, but they 
always returned to the edge of the nest when 
the Robins were away seeking food. Finally 
the Robins gave in, and went and came on 
their foraging trips, while the Sparrows 
still sat quietly on the nest or on the pillar. 
All through the day this went on, with the 
Sparrows keeping close watch on the Robins’ 
domestic methods. 

The next day Mr. Song Sparrow began to 
assist in the feeding of the small Robins, and 
Mrs. Sparrow joined when she could. They 
even pulled up worms, which are not the 
Sparrow’s pet food! They fed the Robins and 
cleaned the nest exactly as did the parent 
Robins, and when the baby Robins flew from 
the nest the male Sparrow continued to 
follow them over the lawn to feed them. A 
funny sight; they so big, he so small. 

But when the baby Song Sparrows were 
hatched, the Robins did not do for their 
neighbors what had been done for them, for 
they did not help in their feeding.—-FRANCES 
DoANE TwomB_y, Summit, N. J. 


Wrens in a Wasps’ Nest 


At West Hurley, the other day, I saw 
something which may be of interest. On the 
porch of the house of the Tokalon kennels, 
near West Hurley, N. Y., there is a wasps’ 
nest in plain sight on the cornice. This spring 
a Wren killed what wasps were in it and then 
made her nest in the wasps’ nest. She had 
some difliculty in getting her material into it 
but when I saw it on June 21, she was in and 
out of her nest looking very pert and content- 
ed.—O. B. Sarre, Napanoch, N.Y. 


Chipping Sparrow Neighbors 


Winter, long and dreary, had _ passed, 
followed by several warm spring rains, bring- 
ing the time of*April when the Chippy ar- 
rives. We had moved to a small piece of 
property at the edge of town, where many 
spirea bushes, small spruce trees, and ramblers 
winding over trellises should prove very at- 
tractive to them. Would we have a pair to 
spend the summer with us? On April 12, 
following a night of one of those warm spring 
rains, I awoke to hear the simple little 
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ditty of the Chipping Sparrow, but he was 
across the street. Days passed into weeks 
and I began to believe that we were not 
going to have one of these little visitors, 
when early one May morning the persistent 
repetition of this song came from our own 
front yard. 

For several days he sang in the pear tree 
near the kitchen window, then one morning 
—May 13, to be exact—a small pile of short 
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Chippies’ eggs, was somewhat elliptical in 
shape, with one end more pointed than the 
other. Each morning found the addition of 
one egg, until a total of four had been laid. 
When at home, we guarded the little nest 
just outside our back porch as though it were 
a treasure, and we counted the days until 
four little mouths would stretch up in a plea 
for food. The mother became very tame and 
paid little attention to either of us or to 
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rootlets was observed in the rambler climb- 
ing over the back porch. We watched this 
small pile of rootlets grow during the next few 
mornings, and for the first time noted the in- 
dustrious mother. She appeared to have sole 
charge of home-building, for not once did we 
see the male help her. He would sing persis- 
tently from his perch in the pear tree. On 
the fourth day the nest was completed, having 
been lined during the past two mornings 
with horse-hair. Immediately after rising the 
following morning we eagerly peered into the 
nest for the first egg, but it was not until the 
next day that we could observe this first 
treasure. It was bluish green in color with a 
wreath of lavender and dark brown spots 


about the larger end. The egg, like other 
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friends who would peer into the bush at her 
nest. Near the completion of the incubation 
we could stroke her as she sat on the nest. 
The male would occasionally come to visit 
her, possibly bringing her food. On one of 
these visits he noticed his reflection in the 
porch window, and with fluttered protests 
tried to drive that other male from his own 
restricted area. Nor would he stop until we 
had placed a paper over the window. His 
song, Chip-chip-chi p-chi p-chip-chip-chip-chip, 
could be heard during the forenoon hours 
and later before dusk in the evening. Oc- 
casionally the song was heard in the middle 
of the night. 

On the eleventh morning the nest con- 
tained three eggs and one naked little Chippy. 
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By night there were four of the little ones and 
we looked forward to their future develop- 
ment. When we retired at ten that evening 
the mother was brooding them, but when I 
arose at 4.45 the following morning the nest 
was empty. No more did the Chippy voice 
sound from the pear tree; no more did the 
little lady eye us curiously as we observed her 
and her habits from our back porch, but we 
knew that somewhere nearby there would be 
a similar nest constructed, a similar clutch of 
eggs laid, then a brood of young hatched 
which possibly might have the good fortune 
to escape Grackles, Crows, and other enemies. 

Early in October a family of Chippies 
somewhat duller in their autumn plumage ap- 
peared in our yard and remained for several 
days. Now the old hair-lined nest is gone 
and the Chipping Sparrows long departed, 
but we look forward to another summer, 
hoping that several Chippies will make their 
homes in the many bushes of our large front 
yard.—LAWRENCE H. WALKINSHAW, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Cardinals Again Nest in a Sparrow Trap 


How Eastern Cardinals had selected an 
odd nesting-site was told by the writer in the 
November—December, 1930, Brrp-Lore.* 
During the winters of 1928 and 1929 a pair 
of Cardinals, going in and out through a roof- 
opening, gained refuge in a small storehouse 
on the grounds of Allen A. Green in Des 
Moines County, Iowa. The following spring 
a nest was built and young were reared inside 


*Cardinals Nesting in a Sparrow Trap,’ page 424. 
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a woven-wire, boxlike trap used for catching 
English Sparrows, that had been placed out 
of the way on one of the tiebeams. In the 
hope that the birds might return another 
season, both trap and opening were left 
practically undisturbed. 

So far as noted, the building remained un- 
tenanted throughout the two succeeding 
winters, but the next year, 1932, a lone male 
Cardinal sought shelter therein, and at night 
often occupied the Sparrow trap. A number 
of Cardinals, males and females, are usually 
found wintering about the Green premises. 
As cold weather approached last year, 1933, 
a male Cardinal accompanied by a female 
took advantage of the protection that the 
storehouse offered, and on every occasion 
when night observation was made both 
birds were roosting within the screened 
enclosure. 

Later the trap was moved to what ap- 
peared a safer position close to the side wall, 
and this spring, 1934, a nest was again con- 
structed inside it. The three eggs duly 
hatched, but the young unfortunately met 
with a tragedy. On May 16, when they were 
fairly well grown although not out of the 
nest, a 30-inch fox snake devoured all three. 
Access to the trap had possibly been 
achieved by the side wall, but the snake was 
not discovered until too late. 

Whether one of the pair or both Cardinals 
were the same that first began this extraor- 
dinary procedure cannot be stated; however, 
such a conclusion seems quite likely, at least 
as regards the male.—Haroitp M. Ho.ianp, 
Galesburg, Ill. 
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The account of drought conditions from 
the St 


picture of what this meteorological upset 


Louis Region presents a more vivid 


has meant to wild life than any other we have 
seen. Stories of animals losing their fear of 
man as they seek escape from forest fires, are 
familiar; to have them disregard the presence 
of men, in their frantic search for something 
to drink, is sufficiently within reach of our 
imaginations to give the drought picture new 
highlights. The Biological Survey, after what 
was probably the most thorough investigation 
in history of water-fowl breeding conditions, 
offered news of these birds that is very far 
from encouraging. 

Boston RecIon.—The months of June 
and July were even drier than last year, but 
local showers during the first half of August 
brought relief. 

A pair of Loons summered off Monomoy, 
and Scoters were reported along the coast. 
Two Red-breasted Mergansers were seen at 
Nausett on July 4. A pair of Pied-billed 
Grebes again bred at the Fay Estate in Lynn 
Wilson’s Petrels were reported off the coast, 
but no Shearwaters. Five Double crested 
Cormorants were seen on the fish weirs off 
North Truro on July 15. 

Five Great Blue Herons were noted on the 
Nausett marshes July 4. A single American 
Egret was reported at Ipswich August 12, 
and the only Little Blue Heron from North- 
ampton August 3. The writer identified an 
immature Yellow-crowned Night Heron July 
12 at North Eastham 
at Woburn (Miss Snow) and at Longmeadow 
(Eliot). 

A Turkey Vulture was seen at 


Least Bitterns bred 


Long- 
meadow June 14 (Eliot), and a Black Vulture 
at Wellfleet July 17 (Austin, Jr.). A pair of 
Bald Eagles spent the summer near a pond 
in Dennis. 

A heavy flight of shore-birds, notable for 
the large number of Dowitchers, reached 
Cape Cod during the last two weeks of July. 


June 15 to August 15, 1934 


A Semipalmated Sandpiper at Nausett June 
30 and a Greater Yellow-legs at Longmeadow 
June 11 were probably lingerers. Two Greater 
Yellow-legs and one Semipalmated Sandpiper 
appeared at North Eastham July 12 and on 
the 16th were joined by a Stilt Sandpiper, a 
Pectoral, 6 Lessers, and more of the same 
species. The first Least Sandpipers, Solitary 
Sandpipers, and Lesser Yellow-legs reached 
Pittsfield July 15. 
are coming daily to the pond specially 


Seven Stilt Sandpipers 


drained for shore-birds at the Austin Station 
A Long-billed Dowitcher and a few West- 
ern Sandpipers were banded there late in 
July. Hudsonian 
served at Hyannis July 2 (Austin, Jr.) and 
flocks of from 10 to 30 have been seen daily 
since July 27 on the Cape marshes. A Willet 


Two Curlews were ob 


was seen at North Eastham August 4, and 3 

at Lynn August 11. 
Black-backed Gulls 

summer in usual numbers but on the Cape, 


were present all 
at least, Herring Gulls have not been so 
noticeable. On June 30, on the open sand at 
the tip of Nausett Beach, Dr. O. L. Austin, R. 
M. Hinchman, and the writer found the nest 
and two eggs of a Herring Gull. A high tide 
subsequently washed the nest, and the eggs 
were collected. Although the bird nests reg 
ularly on the islands on the south side of the 
Cape and north of Boston, this is, we believe, 
the first record of the Herring Gull attempting 
to breed on the Cape proper. Over roo Bona- 
parte’s Culls were gathered at Lynn on 
August 11 and one was seen at Pittsfield, 
July 30 (S. Clarke). 

Four young Barn Owls were banded at 
Springfield, July 14, by S. A. Eliot, Jr. Two 
Saw-whet Owls were found at Longmeadow 
June 21 and 22 (Sherwood). 


Blue-winged Warblers and a pair of 
Golden-winged Warblers bred at Long- 
meadow (Remington) and, according to 


Eliot, the latter is the first record for that 
region. A male Black-throated Blue Warbler 
was singing at Boxford June 25 (Emilio) and 
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was seen June 27 (Wolfe). Several Blackpolls 
were found along with the usual breeding 
Mourning Warblers and Bicknell’s Thrushes 
on Mt. Greylock on July 5 (Eliot). A Chat 
was seen at Hadley July 14. 

An immature Eastern Lark Sparrow was 
banded at the Austin Station on August 4 (F. 
M. Packard, G. P. Low, and the writer). Four 
Lincoln’s Sparrows were found on Hill 51 in 
Savoy on June 24 (E. R. Cross)—Seru H. 
Low, North Eastham, Cape Cod, Mass. 

NEw York Recion.—The midsummer 
period has been replete with ornithological 
news from the New York Region, though 
most of the reports have come from Long 
Island. The southern Heron flight is again 
light; the reports of American Egrets indicate 
that these Little Blue 
Herons, with the latter reported only from 
Rye, July 28 (Cruickshank), and Lake Sta- 
hahe, August 3 and 6 (Kritzler). Yellow- 
crowned Night Herons were also seen at 
Mattituck for some time previous to July 2 
(Latham), and at Jones Beach, July 29 (Rose 
and Vogt). 

C. A. Urner writes: “My general impres- 
sion is that Semipalmated Sandpipers are 
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decreasing as far as the New Jersey coast 
counts are concerned. Lesser Yellow-legs and 
Dowitcher numbers hold up, though Dowit- 
chers are not yet back to the big peak of two 
years ago. The number of Knots this year 
is decidedly greater than last year; the Cur- 
lew flight has been very heavy.” J. T. Nichols 
reports from the east end of Long Island that 
shore-birds have been ‘notably numerous”; 
the writer’s experience at Jones Beach agrees 
with Mr. Urner’s with the additional fact 
that Willets have been so common through- 
out the past month as to be recorded, fre- 
quently in numbers, nearly every day. So 
that left one un- 


many ‘“‘in-between dates,” 
decided as to whether the birds were moving 
south or north, were recorded that it seems 
certain many non-breeding shore-birds sum- 
mered on Long Island. 

Least and Common Terns showed a grati- 
fying increase on western Long Island; at 
least 5 colonies flourished on, or near, South 
Oyster Bay. Black Skimmers were present 
from June 18 (Harris) in the same region, and 
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were observed by scores of bird students. 
Their actions indicated that they were breed- 
ing, but persistent searches throughout the 
period by John Harris and the writer failed 
to locate nests. 

Messrs. Cruickshank and Sedwitz, two of 
the most active of local field students, outdid 
themselves on August 5 by discovering a 
Lark Sparrow (Jones Beach) and a Yellow- 
headed Blackbird (New Hyde Park). Dr. 
Eugene Swope observed a Lark Sparrow at 
the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary, Oyster Bay, 
on August 14; these dates, and the fact that 
the species has been observed at Jones Beach 
the two previous summers, suggest that this 
bird, like the Arkansas Kingbird, may pos- 
sibly move regularly through the region. 

Other notes of interest include: Common 
Loon, 2, Moriches Inlet, August 11 (Wilcox); 
Holbcell’s Grebe, Port Newark, July 8 (Rose 
and Eaton); Wilson’s Petrel, 30, off Gilgo 
Beach, June 13 (Matuszewski) ; Green-winged 
Teal, Idlewild, August 13-15 (J. Mayer); 
Old Squaw, Tod’s Neck, June 23 (M. Brooks); 
Surf Scoter, Jones Beach, July 22 (Jaques 
and Vogt); Hooded Merganser, Jones Beach, 
July 29 (Sedwitz, Vogt); Turkey 
Vulture, Easthampton, August 2 (J. L. 
Helmuth). 

A Purple Gallinule, apparently the third 
Island, frightened 


Rose, 


record for Long was 
from a mosquito ditch by a workman at the 
Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary, June 21, 
and caught; it was examined by the writer 
before it was released. It seems highly prob- 
able that the bird reached the Sanctuary 
in the heavy storm two days previously. Fur- 
ther notes include: Ruddy Turnstone, Idle- 
wild, July 13 (Mayer); Long-billed Dowitcher, 
Jones Beach, July 1 (Vogt); Gull-billed Tern, 
Oakwood Beach, August 4 (Cruickshank); 
Arctic Tern, carefully observed in compari- 
son with Common, Least, and Black Terns, 
on Georgica Pond, August 2 (W. T. Helmuth, 
3d); Least Tern, Idlewild, eggs hatching 
July 15 (J. Mayer); Forster’s Tern, Jones 
Beach, July 29 (Sedwitz) ; Prairie Horned Lark, 
Newark Airport, June 23 (Urner); Veery, 
breeding in Ocean Co., N. J., June 24 (Ur- 
ner); Warbling Vireo, a pair through June, 
Easthampton (Helmuth); Golden-winged 
Warbler, Bayside, August 8 (Bohn); Kentucky 
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Warbler, near Mattituck, July 1 (Latham); 
Hooded Warbler, Bayside, August 6 (Bohn); 
Wilson’s Warbler, Bayside, July 31 (Bohn); 
House Sparrows, feeding their young entirely 
on Japanese beetles, Milltown, July (Collins); 
Bobolinks, migrating at Idlewild, L. I., July 6 
(Mayer); Orchard Oriole, Dr. W. T. Helmuth 
3d, supplements Mr. Wilcox’s recent ob- 
servations with four dates, the most recent 
of a young male, Easthampton, July 20; 
Eastern Cardinal, Eaton’s Neck, July 10 
(Matuszewski); and Henslow’s Sparrow, sing- 
ing, Freeport, July 12 (Thurston).—Wr11AM 
Voct, Jones Beach State Bird Sanctuary, 
Wantagh, N. Y 
PHILADELPHIA ReEGION.—Excepting a 
number of 
cloud-bursts in some instances, the weather 


local rainstorms, approaching 
conditions averaged about normal. 

Laughing Gull colonies of the New Jersey 
coast seem to have suffered from high tides 
as they did last year. At Stone Harbor, N. J. 
August 1, few immature birds were seen. (In 
a flock of 20, 17 were adults, 3 immatures.) 
Black Skimmers, too, apparently failed to 
rear the normal number of young. Of 60 
seen at Stone Harbor, N. J., August 1, only 
3 were immature. Flocks of Common and 
Least Terns, on the other hand, show a good 
proportion of young of the year. 

The South Jersey Egret colony mentioned 
in the last report has prospered and it is safe 
that The 
breeding season, it would appear, is quite 


to say 20 young were reared. 
long. The first adult Egret was observed on 
a nest April 29; a young Egret was sitting 
near a nest and able to fly August 9. During 
the breeding and non-breeding 
Egrets used the swamp in which the colony 
was located for a roost. On July 27, 80 birds 


Three 


summer, 


came in between 5.30 and 6.30 P.M. 
days later the majority of the birds had 
moved to a roost farther north; only 14 
were noted coming into the swamp. 

To date (August 15) the summer shore- 
bird migration appears to be about normal 
with perhaps fewer Dowitchers and more 
Knots than were present last year. Twenty 


shore-birds were observed at 


species of 
Brigantine, N. J., August 12. 
of interest—Lititz, 


Other records Pa... 
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early July, Dickcissels in two places where 
they were not seen last year, reported by 
several observers (Beck). Throughout July, 
at different points in southern New Jersey, 
Kingbirds were reported much more numerous 
than usual (Tatum and others). Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 20, (a very late date) Blackpoll 
Warbler (Weyl). Tinicum, Pa., July 14, 
Ruddy Duck; and Brant Beach, July 15, 
Roseate Tern, two pairs nesting (Gillespie). 
Brigantine, July 28, Knot, tooo, August 12, 
Upland Plover on sandy beach, Yellow- 
crowned Night Heron, Marbled Godwit. 
Stone Harbor, August 1, Least Terns, 75 in 
one group, an exceptional number (Potter). 
Ocean City, N. J., August 4, Wilson’s Phal- 
arope, Northern Phalarope. Brigantine, 
August 5, Marbled Godwit (Edwards).— 
Juttan K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WasuincTon (D. C.) Recton.—The very 
warm weather of June and July evidently 
had no injurious effect on the resident birds 
of the Washington Region. During this time 
birds have been present in apparently normal 
numbers. 

Because of its wide streets and numerous 
small parks, lined with many trees, the city 
of Washington is unusually attractive to 
birds. As a consequence, a comparatively 
large number of different species are to be 
found in its parks, streets, and yards. During 
the summer months these places are occupied 
by such birds as the Eastern Mockingbird, 
Catbird, Eastern Robin, Purple Grackle, 
Eastern House Wren, Eastern Song Sparrow, 
Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Cardinal, Red- 
eyed Vireo, Northern Flicker, Eastern Crow, 
and Fish Crow, to say nothing of the English 
Sparrow and the European Starling. In the 
more sequestered glades and woodlands, the 
Wood Thrush also is common, and the 
Eastern Hairy. Woodpecker rare, while such 
birds as the White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Tufted Titmouse, Northern Downy Wood- 
pecker, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, and Yellow- 
throated Vireo are also occasionally found. 
The Chimney Swift, Turkey Buzzard, and 
Eastern Nighthawk, and occasionally also 
the Purple Martin, are common, but are seen 
mostly on the wing over the city. 

The Eastern Nighthawk apparently is in- 
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creasing, or has been unusually common in 
the city during the present summer. It has 
been observed almost every day and is 
undoubtedly breeding on some of the flat 
gravel roofs. Likewise it is heard at almost 
all times of the night, and was heard to 
‘boom’ at 2 A.M., June 29. 

The new boulevard connecting the city of 
Washington with Mount Vernon, Va., which 
runs along the south side of the Potomac 
River, provides easy observational access to 
the river below Washington. Here this sum- 
mer it has been possible to study the Herons 
that frequent the margins of the stream and 
the numerous flats and mouths of the tribu- 
taries of the Potomac. Here in the dense low- 
water vegetation, such as water-lilies and 
similar plants, the American Egret and the 
white juvenal Little Blue Heron have been 
common, and they appeared earlier than 
usual this year. Also apparently more Ducks 
than usual remained over the summer (a 
number of these were Black Ducks), and some 
may have bred in the less-frequented places 
along suitable small tributary streams.— 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—A warm 
June, followed by a normal July and August, 
was in marked contrast to the terrific heat 
experienced by much of the interior of the 
country. Rainfall was about half of the 
normal amount, with enough towards the end 
of the period to supply plenty of water in the 
ponds for the incoming upland Sandpipers. 

Migration was initiated, as usual, by the 
shore-birds, and a slightly earlier movement 
was noted than has ever before come to my 
attention. The earliest dates ever recorded 
(by only a day or two) were: Least Sand- 
piper, July 13; Dowitcher (var.?), Western 
Sandpiper, Sanderling, and Piping Plover, 
July 15; and Redstart, August 5 (equals the 
previous earliest of 1918). A Solitary Sand- 
piper, seen on July 13, was very early. All of 
the shore-birds listed were either in nuptial 
plumage or (if species whose plumage-changes 
are not readily apparent in the field) were in 
company with species in nuptial plumage, 
thus distinguishing them from possible non- 
migrants that are sometimes present all 
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summer, though always in immature or 
winter plumage. 

Other arrival interest 
Semipalmated Plover, first seen on July 22; 
Barn Swallow and Black and White Warbler, 
August 5; and Spotted Sandpiper, August 12. 
Lesser Yellow-legs seen on July 15 were 
probably migrants, although the species had 
been noted earlier (July 1 and 4). What is 
believed to have been the first migratory 
movement of the Black Tern was noted on 
July 22, when birds in nuptial plumage were 
first noted to outnumber the gray birds in a 
flock of considerable size. This species is 
always present in great numbers all summer, 
but the gray birds outnumber the black ones 
by about roo to 1 before the migrants come in 

A pair of Semipalmated Plovers (male 
crippled but female apparently unhurt) were 
seen on June 24, and were certainly non- 
migrants. An immature Ring-billed Gull, 
seen on the same day, was one of the occa- 
sional stragglers of this species (always in 
immature plumage) that can be found in the 
Gulf every summer. A Chipping Sparrow in 
high plumage, seen on June 30, is the only 
one I have noted in summer during eighteen 
years’ residence. 

The departure of summer residents this 
early from such a southerly region may seem 
anomalous, but we regularly lose two species 
every year about this time, Orchard Oriole 
and Mississippi Kite. Orioles, abundant in 


dates of include: 


spring and early summer, become rare by the 
middle of July, and it is likely that any seen 
after that date are birds that lost their first 
nests and had to repeat. Such a second nest- 
ing was reported by Mrs. A. L. Whigham in 
the upper part of this county on July 21 
when she saw young birds still being fed in 
the nest. A single bird, reported on August 7 
(Kingsbery), may prove to be the last of the 
year. The Mississippi Kite, rare this year (it 
was almost common in 1932), has not been 
seen since late in July, and has probably 
departed. The Prothonotary Warbler, usu- 
ally abundant, has not been more than 
tolerably common this summer, and none has 
been seen for several weeks, implying early 
departure. 

Nesting of Least Terns and Black Skim 
mers on the outer beaches, although uninter 
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rupted this summer by high water, is subject 
to a new menace with the introduction of the 
wide-tread, low-pressure automobile tire. 
The local beaches, unlike the hard-packed 
race-courses of the Atlantic Coast, have not 
heretofore been accessible to the motorist; but 
this summer there is probably not a single 
Tern colony on this whole stretch of coast 
but has lost some nests under the wheels of 
heedless drivers 

Nesting data of interest include: Broad- 
winged Hawk, young almost ready to leave 
the nest on July 4 (Kingsbery); Florida 
Clapper Rail, nest and 4 eggs (very late) 
found on July 9 (Kingsbery); Anhinga with 
young just on the wing and many Little Blue 
Herons in the same colony, not yet able to 
fly, July 13; downy young of the Cuban 
Snowy Plover (very late) seen on July -15; 
and Red-bellied Woodpecker still feeding 
young in the nest on August 5.—FRANcts M. 
Weston, U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla. 


OBERLIN (OntT0) Recron.—The first part 
of the present season was hot and dry, but 
that has been relieved with light showers and 
more cloudy weather during August. 

There have been several interesting general 
movements of the birds and some especially 
interesting individual appearances. Henslow’s 
Sparrow seems to be spreading across the 
state, or else people are becoming better 
acquainted with this elusive bird. Campbell 
(Toledo) comments especially on its showing 
up in new places. Stewart (Leetonia) men- 
tions its comparative abundance as note- 
worthy. Many more people have been 
reporting its presence where there was rare 
mention of it more than a year ago 

Some correspondents are calling this a 
Dickcissel year. Campbell (Toledo) reports 
them common, and says that 150 were seen 
on June 2. Prior (Newark) has observed 
them all over Licking County, on July 29 
finding 50 in one bunch. Emory Sawyer, on 
a trip to Bay Bridge on June 23, found 4 ina 
field near the bridge. There was one record 
by E. M. Foote of the Cleveland Bird Club 
Dr. Lynds Jones (Oberlin) took a rather 
hasty trip through western and southern 


Ohio for the purpose of locating Dickcissels 


and found a colony near Bay Bridge and two 
individuals near Indian Lake. He found none 
in the Scioto Valley nor near Buckeye Lake 

Not as wide comment was made of the 
“white Herons” as has been made other 
years, but some of the regular correspondents 
were out of the state for the summer. 
Campbell (Toledo) reports that Egrets were 
present throughout the summer at Erie 
marsh, Michigan. Little Blue Herons ap- 
peared July 14 and are still here. McLaughlin 
(Youngstown) mentions as one of the most 
interesting developments of the season the 
presence of numbers of the “white Herons.” 
The Little Blue Herons were the prevailing 
species, while the American Egrets were very 
scarce; only 4 or 5 of them were seen. But on 
August 5 they saw 62 Little Blue Herons. 
With the Little Blues were 2 Snowy Egrets, 
and on August 7 there were 5 of them. One 
still had his plumes. Stewart (Leetonia) 
reported finding them over in Ashland 
County, probably all of them Little Blue 
Herons. 

From Toledo, Campbell’s most interesting 
records were: A male Golden-eye present to 
July 21; a Snow Goose at the Erie marsh, 
June 24 (Dr. Olsen); the arrival of 21 species 
of shore-birds to date; an adult Franklin’s 
Gull at Little Cedar Point, July 4; the 
Common Tern colony was successful this 
year after being nearly wrecked the last two 
years, and about 300 young were raised; 
several Forster’s Terns were present all sum- 
mer at the Erie marsh and one at Little 
Cedar Point; at least two pairs of Mocking 
birds nested and there were 4 young on 
July 12; a male Black-throated Green 
Warbler was seen July 8, and a male White- 
throated Sparrow on July 7. 

From Canton, Ball made a very interesting 
report on the flocking of Starlings, Martins, 
and Robins in the trees about the McKinley 
Monument. There were at least 25,000 
Starlings, hundreds of Martins, and a few 
Robins. They seemed to arrive in the evening 
in the order just mentioned. In the morning 
they left in just the reverse order. 

One record of Ball’s, while out of the season 
of this report, should be mentioned. On 
May 20 he reports seeing a Texas Woodpecker 
near the village of Winesburg, about 20 miles 
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southwest of Canton. He felt sure at the 
time the plumage was that of the Texas 
Woodpecker, but he also heard the notes and 
studied the habits of the bird. Dr. Lynds 
Jones of Oberlin has accepted this as a sight 
record of the bird for Ohio and has placed it 
on his hypothetical list of birds for Ohio until 
a specimen of the bird shall be actually 
taken in the state. This record is given to 
spur interest in watching for these birds. It 
would be no more strange that these birds 
should come into Ohio than that a number of 
other very unexpected ones have come. And 
there are just such shiftings of birds taking 
place all the time 

Ball refers again to Howard Braun’s work 
of trapping Warblers, mentioned in the last 
Black 
and White Warblers since July 1, one on 


Season report. He has banded two 
July 17. On August 4 he caught a Northern 
Water-Thrush and since July 1 he has banded 
four Kentucky Warblers. 

Dr. Kendeigh, at work with the Baldwin 
Research Laboratory at Gates Mills, reports 
that they have had a very successful nesting 
season this year, with more nests recorded for 
all species than any other year since he has 
been there. He has _ been particularly 
interested in the return of numbers of the 
Mourning Dove, which a few years ago was 
practically absent. 

From the Cleveland Bird Club Calendar and 
its many fine records F can mention only two 
just out of this season: Yellow-headed Black- 
bird, near Sandusky, May 11; and Harris’s 
Sparrow, observed in Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
land, from May 13 to May 16.—Ropert L. 
Barrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


The 


birds have been on the move through this 


CuIcaGo REGION. common shore 
region for the past month. Since the smaller 
ponds are dry, the birds have congregated 
about the mud-flats by the larger inland 
lakes, where they have been reported in more 
than their usual numbers. From the reports 


that have come in, the American Egrets 
appear to be more common this year, while 
observations of the Little Blue Heron are 
less numerous. 


W. I. 
Thrush from Waukegan on August 4. A very 


Lyon reported a Northern Water- 
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few of the other migrating Warblers have 
been reported, but none have been identified. 
The Purple Martins are gathering on the 
wires and the Blackbirds are flocking. James 
White reports that the Yellow-heads have 
left their nesting-grounds at Burton Bridge. 

Mr. Sanborn reported a Goldfinch nest 
with two fully grown young on August 15. 
The nest was about 8 feet up in a sapling elm 
and but 5 feet from the sidewalk in a small 
city park adjoining the railroad-tracks and a 
filling-station in Ravinia. We have never 
heard of the Goldfinch coming so far into a 
settled district to nest——CoLtn CAMPBELL 
SANBORN, Chicago, Ills. 

St. Louis Recron.—We thought the hot, 
dry spell of the previous season was a drought, 
but after the few rains about June 15 and 
from then on to August 15, when rains again 
brought slight relief, this entire Valley has 
been through the hottest, driest period ever 
known since the Weather Bureau has been 
keeping records. The drying up of lakes and 
in many cases the complete disappearance of 
water from ponds, water-holes, and mud- 
flats, has driven shore-birds to strange parts 
of the state in search for food, and made 
thirsting birds unusually tame and fearless at 
drinking-fountains and water-spots. Horse- 
shoe Lake, usually one of the best places for 
water-birds close to St. Louis, is so nearly dry 
that fish are dead and dying by thousands on 
land. Official thermometer readings ranging 
from 100° F. to as high as 114° have not been 
at all rare. 

Stuart O’Byrne, of Webster Groves, reports 
that a family of ro Bluebirds arrived at his 
watering-place in June and have been there 
ever since, taking turns at the bath, male 
adult first, female adult next, followed in 
turn by the younger set. Attempts by the 
female to precede the male, or young ones to 
precede either of the adults, would be 
violently stopped until each learned to take 
Flocks of English 
Sparrows were driven away without trouble 


its turn, one at a time. 


and the presence of other birds resented, 
excepting one lone immature Red-headed 
Woodpecker, which would cause them all to 
scatter hurriedly. After July 1, 4 Kingbirds 
would accompany the Bluebirds, but would 
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not drink until after the Bluebirds hadi 
finished, and they were never seen ,to take 
a bath. 

A. F. Satterthwait, of Webster Groves, 
reports late nesting dates during the period 
of intense heat, of Mourning Doves, August 
6; Catbirds gathering grass stems for nesting, 
August 5; Cardinals on nest with one egg, 
August 4, and 3 eggs when nest was revisited 
on the 14th; a pair of Mourning Doves be- 
having normally for nesting, August 13—all 
at a time when it would seem, from the 
intense heat, that the eggs would be cooked. 
William Jenner, of Fayette, reports the 
temperature reaching 114° in August, many 
trees dying, and frequent grass fires destroy- 
ing bird-nests and young birds. He has 
counted 26 species of birds at his bird-bath, 
and when the water was changed birds would 
be back before he could take the bucket away. 
Killdeer were common throughout the season 
period. On August 4 he observed Solitary, 
Pectoral, and White-rumped Sandpipers, 
Short-billed Marsh Wrens, and, by way of 
comparison, 2 immature Blue Herons and 
2 American Egrets at the same time, while 
on August 14 he sighted an immature Golden 
Eagle at fairly close range. 

The drying up of mud-flats may have been 
the cause of 6 Snowy Egrets, usually confined 
to the lower part of the state, being seen as 
far north as Richmond by R. R. Bright. 
Identification was made positive by the 
unwelcome assistance of a so-called hunter 
whose killing urge caused him to shoot into 
the flock from the other side of the pond, 
wounding one, which was retrieved by Mr. 
Bright. He also reported a Crested Fly- 
catcher with a brood of 4 on July 12, a 
Sparrow Hawk’s nest of 5 robbed by a black- 
snake, July 6; Mockingbirds common, 3 
pairs nesting near his home; Bluebirds 
unusually plentiful but Dickcissels, Gold- 
finches, and Indigo Buntings less common 
than usual, 

Rudolf Bennitt and W. O. Nagel, at Lake 
of the Ozarks, saw a number of Bald Eagles, 
including young of the year, and reports 
from there indicate a fairly strong breeding 
stock of them around the Lake. Reports 
from there and elsewhere in the state indicate 
that American Egrets are definitely on the 
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ncrease. Messrs. Bennitt and Nagel saw 6 
or 8 Black Terns with young of the year, 
Mourning Doves and Kingbirds unusually 
plentiful, but few coveys of Quail, with 
virtually no young birds. 

G. E. Moore, of Lebanon, reported the 
peak temperature there at 113°, with nearly 
all ponds and water-holes dry in a radius of 
5 miles. At one of the few water-spots left, 
birds were lined along the edge to drink 
regardless of the observer and of a worker 
filling water-barrels from the pool. Hum- 
mingbirds, too, had evidently suffered from 
lack of water, for several were found dead. 
Ernst Beck, of Lebanon, had one perch on a 
tub while he was running water into it from 
the hydrant. Filling a small pan from water 
in the tub, he held it close to the bird, which 
then perched on the edge to drink and 
remained there while he carried pan, water, 
and bird a distance of 50 feet to show to 
others. Since July, Grackles, Cowbirds, and 
Starlings have been gathering in a group of 
maple trees in the residence district of 
Lebanon, coming in from about 7 p.m. until 
dusk. The number has steadily increased 
since then and on August 10 was estimated 
at 600 Grackles and Cowbirds and 300 Star- 
lings. These last would arrive in compact 
flocks, set their wings in unison, and sail into 
the tree-tops. Late nesting records are Green 
Heron, young leaving the nest, August 5; 
Killdeer, July 29; Kingbird, July 29; Cooper’s 
Hawk, July 13. Dropping of leaves from the 
drought has led to the abandonment of some 
nests. 

Noel Hubbard, of Rolla, had the novel 
experience of seeing young Wrens return 
nightly to the nest for a week; one of them, 
climbing up on his leg, was caught and 
placed in the box. 

Mrs. M. C. Nattinger, Warrenton, reports 
thirsty Screech Owls visiting a bird-bath 
nightly for several evenings and paying no 
attention to a group of several people within 
a yard or so of the bath as they watched the 
Owls apparently washing their feet, one foot 
at a time.—SrTeruinc P. Jones, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


MINNESOTA REGION.—Minnesota, in com- 
mon with the whole Middle West, has had 
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the hottest, driest, and in every way the most 
disastrous season on record. With the excep- 
tion of several brief normal] periods, temper- 
atures of go° and over have been common 
and peak temperatures of 105° to 110° have 
occurred. On July 21, 22, and 23 the mercury 
reached 105° or over each day at Minne- 
apolis, with 108° at Austin and 110° at Red 
Wing. Showing the effect of cold Lake 
Superior, 66° was the highest at Duluth on 
the 22d. Rains, heavy locally at times, have 
occurred, but over large areas they have 
failed to save vegetation or stay the falling 
water-levels, and great damage and loss have 
resulted to both crops and stock, and no 
doubt to wild life. 

Definite information is not at hand, but 
nesting marsh-birds must 
seriously. Tree-nesting species have been 
more fortunate. The long-established Great 
Blue Heron colony on an island in upper 
Lake Minnetonka is reported to be larger 
this year than usual of late years. The 
lowered water-level (at least 25 per cent of 
the water of this large lake is gone) has made 
fishing near home possible, and the birds 
have been nearly absent from their old haunts 
in the sloughs for miles around. Mr. Sweden- 
borg, who has been much afield, writes that 
he thinks the small land-birds have fared 
pretty well, considering the almost desert- 
like conditions confronting them. 

The shore-birds that passed north last 
spring in unusual numbers and variety for 
recent years have returned in similar large 
numbers. The first Lesser Yellow-legs and 
Solitary Sandpiper were reported for the 
Twin Cities area on July 7. Since that time 
they and their kind have continued to appear 


have suffered 


in increasing numbers until now a thousand 
or more may be found around a single lake. 
They are mostly Lesser Yellow-legs, Pec- 
torals, and both Peeps, with a sprinkling of 
Stilt Sandpipers, Solitaries, and Semi- 
palmated Plover. A single Baird’s Sandpiper 
was seen by Mr. Swedenborg on August 2. 
The shrinking lakes and ponds have laid 
bare wide mud-flats that afford excellent 
feeding-grounds. 

The following Warblers appeared at 
Minneapolis several days ahead of previous 
records: Wilson’s Warbler and Grinnell’s 
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Water-Thrush on August 12 (Swedenborg); 
Bay-breasted Warbler, August 13 (Mrs. 
Davidson); Canada Warbler, August 10 
(Evans). The Bay-breasted Warbler was a 
male, still in full breeding plumage, showing 
no evidence of the post-nuptial molt. It was 
perhaps the male of a pair that had bred 
late not far north of Minneapolis. 

Swallows were assembling in large flocks 
the first week in July, mostly Tree and Bank 
Swallows. 

On July 7 Mr. Swedenborg found three 
pairs of Forster’s Terns carrying food and 
evidently nesting at a large slough near 
Shakopee, not far west of Minneapolis, the 
first evidence of this bird nestiag so far east 
in the state. 

During two recent visits to Rochester, 
Minn., the writer was interested to examine 
a large Grackle roost located in shade trees 
at the busiest corner in this busy city. The 
trees were directly across the street from the 
Mayo Clinic building and overhung the 
sidewalk in front of the largest hotel in the 
city. Here the birds assembled from 6 p.m. to 
dark and left shortly after daybreak with 
much noisy outcry on both occasions. The 
roost has been there for several years and late 
in the season contains a few Rusty and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds (Dr. Magath). 

The following is an interesting food-record 
contained in a communication from Mrs. 
Davidson: “The Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
are gathering in the Bridle Path [at Minne- 
apolis| in anticipation of their fall feast on 
ragweed seeds. Last year a large flock of 
these birds appeared about this time and, 
starting at the eastern end of the path, went 
slowly through it, stripping every seed from 
every stalk of ragweed growing there. I 
wouldn’t have believed it could be done so 
thoroughly. It took them until the 14th of 
September, and after they left I went care- 
fully over the ground and was able to find 
only one small stalk with any seeds left on it.” 
This is a good long mark for the Grosbeak in 
addition to its fondness for potato bugs. 

Reports indicate that the Ruffed Grouse 
has successfully bred in large numbers in the 
northern part of the state. According to the 
prognostications of Dr. R. G. Green, the time 
is about due for one of the great epidemics 


that every so often carries this species off in 
such vast numbers.—Tuos. S. RosBerts, 
Director, Museum of Natural History, Univer 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER REGION.—One of the outstanding 
features of bird life in Colorado during the 
past eight weeks has been the wide-spread 
presence of Rufous Hummingbirds, one of 
two Hummers that frequent the east slope of 
the Rockies in Colorado. Mrs. Anna Benson 
of Fruita, Mrs. John Weldon of Loveland, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Bailey of Walden, 
North Park, Mrs. Enid Ortman of Engle- 
wood, Mrs. Donald Finch of Denver, and I 
have all seen this splendid Hummingbird, 
each in his own locality and several times 
during the season now closing. The species 
is not common on the east slope of the 
Rockies in Colorado. 

A second outstanding bird feature of this 
region was the detection of Dickcissels, by 
Mrs. Ortman at Littleton, and by Mrs. 
Weldon at Loveland and Fort Collins. This 
species is very uncommon in Colorado. Yet 
another unusual bird for Colorado was the 
Orchard Oriole, which was noted by Mrs. 
Benson and two of her bird-loving friends at 
Fruita. I know of no previous records for 
this Oriole in our state except such as have 
been taken along the east line of Colorado. 

Some Colorado areas exhibited species not 
common to these locations. Thus Mr. and 
Mrs. George Bailey, of North Park (altitude 
about 8000 feet), record the first Bullock’s 
Oriole they have ever seen in their home area, 
and, too, they have this season noted an 
extraordinary number of Lark Buntings in 
North Park. Mrs. Ortman’s home area was 
visited on July 29 by a Canyon Wren. Some- 
times these Wrens start on their southward 
migration during the first week of August; 
hence this date of Mrs. Ortman’s is a bit early. 

The southward migration of Warblers in 
Colorado began at least as early as the last 
week of July, and is still in progress. Mrs. 
Ortman saw an Orange-crowned Warbler at 
her home during the last week of July, while 
I detected a Macgillivray’s Warbler 01 August 
12, at the southern edge of the city proper. 

Birds at high altitudes (10,000 feet and 


above timber-line) seemingly have flourished 
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curing the past two months. Robert Randall, 
of Georgetown, lists 15 species seen near, or 
at, timber-line during this season, those occur- 
ring above this line having been the Robin, 
Mountain Bluebird, Brown-capped Rosy 
Finch, Pipit, and Rock Wren. A brief excur- 
sion into southern Wyoming shows that this 
area had a varied bird life, one of the most 
interesting forms having been the Chestnut- 
collared Longspur. Drummond Aitken, who 
reported noting this Longspur, also found 
that the near-by Midwest nest of Golden 
Eagles was successfully used and in due time 
graduated three eaglets. 

The presence of Franklin’s Gulls at Fort 
Morgan, as reported by Edward Hellstern, 
is not out of the usual, but one likes to have it 
widely known that this little Gull is still at its 
annual summer job of repressing the grass- 
hoppers on Fort Morgan’s ranches. Many 
Mockingbirds are still lingering near Mr. 
Hellstern’s home, in about the same numbers 
as around Denver. There seems to have been 
a wave of Yellow-shafted Flickers near or 
about the northern border of Colorado this 
season, for Mr. Hellstern has seen several of 
these birds in his area. The presence of Yel- 
low-shafted Flickers also extended into 
Wyoming, for Mr. Aitken saw a most varied 
assortment of hybrids between the yellow and 
the orange-shafted forms recently, near 
Midwest. 

The California Cuckoo probably has 
nested in central Colorado in several local- 
ities, but no one has found its nest. The 
species is still in the state as this report is 
closed. There were probably more Red- 
headed Woodpeckers hereabouts than usual. 

When the Western Tanager appears on the 
prairies in the late summer, one can be sure 
that the high altitude nestings are over for 
the year. This species was first noted this 
season at the western edge of the plains by 
Mrs. Weldon on July 29. Judging from my 
co-workers’ reports, I believe that central 
Colorado has shown a good many Brown 
Thrashers, just as it has had a large number 
of Mourning Doves. 

Colorado’s usual quota of summer birds 
has been about normal, with an exception 
here and there. It has had its Warbling and 
Plumbeous Vireos, Song Grosbeaks, Night- 
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hawks, Pale Goldfinches, Wood Pewees, and 
Yellow Warblers, and the unusual abundance 
of Mockingbirds has been a joy to all bird- 
lovers. 

Hawks Owls 
scarce; perhaps the prairie-dog eradication 


and Burrowing continue 
campaign has repressed our Hawks as much 
as have cheap shotguns and ammunition. 

W. H. Bercrorp, Denver, Colo. 

PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—By mid- 
June all our local birds had settled down to 
housekeeping and the raising of families. 
Early-nesting birds had brought off normal 
crops of young, and continued warm, dry 
weather made an ideal nesting-season for all 
species except water-fow] in drought areas. 

Between June 16 and 20 I was in Lake 
County, where the low-water conditions in 
Warner Valley had seriously decreased the 
numbers of Ducks and Geese usually found 
nesting there. On June 19 about 50 pairs of 
Ring-billed Gulls were just starting to nest 
on the shores of Crump Lake. This unusually 
late date would suggest the possibility of 
these Gulls having been disturbed at some 
former nesting-site. On the same day, half- 
grown Canada Geese were seen in consider 
able numbers. Upland birds were found in 
normal numbers throughout the entire area 
visited. The latter part of June was spent in 
northeastern Oregon in the Blue Mountains. 
Many young Shufeldt’s Juncos, Western 
Robins, Mountain Bluebirds, Ring-necked 
Pheasants, and European Partridges were 
seen, while at higher elevations nests of 
Juncos, Western Wood Pewees, Robins, 
Yellow Warblers, and White-headed Wood- 
peckers were found, with parents still 
incubating their eggs. 

On June 28 J. C. Braly, of DePoe Bay, 
Lincoln County, reported many Cassin’s 
Auklets, Marbled Murrelets) and Shear 
waters (sp.?) on the sea. On July 2 Mr. 
Braly and Ira N. Gabrielson spent some 
time on the sand-flats of Yaquina Bay and 
reported a great southward flight of Western 
Sandpipers, and on July 5 they reported the 
first Semipalmated Plovers of the season. 

On July 10, an unusually early date, I 
found six adult Wandering Tattlers on the 
rocky shore-line of Lane County. Surf and 
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White-winged Scoters were plentiful on the 
sea just outside the line of breakers. On 
July 12 and 13 I made short trips to sea off 
DePoe Bay. The captain of the boat told me 
that the day before the first young California 
On the 
13th I saw several young accompanied by 
one or both parents. Several Sooty Shear- 
waters, one Northern Phalarope, and one 


Murres of the season were noted. 


Pacific Loon were the only migrants noted. 


Tufted Puffins, Marbled Murrelets, and 
California Murres were found in normal 
numbers. On July 11 the first Greater 


Yellow-legs of the season were seen near the 
mouth of Pistol River in Curry County. 

On July 20 Mr. Gabrielson again took a 
trip on the ocean off DePoe Bay. He reported 
Sooty Shearwaters few in numbers but did 
see 2 Pink-footed Shearwaters, the first for 
the season. Northern Phalaropes were also 
seen in fair numbers. The last week of July 
was spent in the Cascade Mountains, where 
bird life was abundant on and about the 
numereus lakes. At Davis Lake, on July 23, 
about 50 migrant Least Sandpipers and 2 
Greater Yellow-legs were seen, and the next 
day a lone adult Bonaparte’s Gull was noted 
feeding along the shore-line. About 100 
Canada Geese and 150 Mallards, 2 Sandhill 
Cranes, and many Coots, Eared Grebes, 
California and Ring-billed Gulls, Spotted 
Sandpipers, and Killdeer were present on or 
about the Lake. Young of Thurber’s Juncos, 
Pileolated Warblers, Gray Jays, Varied 
Thrushes, Rufous Hummingbirds, Mountain 
Chickadees, and Bald Eagles were also seen. 

On July 26 I passed many pondsand sloughs 
in Klamath County where Ducks with young 
were noted. Gadwalls, Redheads, Shovellers, 
Cinnamon Teal, and Ruddy Ducks with 
varying sizes of young were seen. About 20 
Northern Phalaropes were also noted. On 
July 28 I visited Green Lake, at about 7000 
feet altitude in the Cascades. Many pairs of 
Spotted Sandpipers,- with young varying 
from the small, downy stage to those well able 
to fly, were noted. On the 29th two pairs of 
Barrow’s Golden-eyes with half-grown young 
were seen on Sparks Lake. 

On August 5 Mr. Gabrielson reported see- 
ing Wood Ducks on Devil’s Lake, Lincoln 


County. These are the first seen there in 
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many years. H. M. Dubois and Mr. Gabriel- 
son also reported many dead young California 
Murres on the beaches between August 3 and 
6. At Siletz Bay, 340 were counted on August 
3 and on August 6 Mr. Gabrielson counted 
277 on one-half mile of beach, 201 being in a 
cove within a distance of about 400 feet. 

The season of 1934 is about a month in 
advance of normal years. Western Sand- 
pipers, Greater Yellow-legs, and Wandering 
Tattlers coming south unusually early, and 
Brewer’s Blackbirds, Swallows, and White 
Pelicans bunched in large flocks give one the 
impression of an early fall—SrTaNntey G. 
Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


SAN Francisco REGION.—One shower, a 
few days with high fog, and one day with a 
temperature of 95°, have interrupted the suc 
cession of fine summer days in the Bay region. 
Perhaps because of the rains during early 
June, broods of very young Quail were con 
spicuous during early July. Many broods 
seen in June consisted of 5 or 6 chicks, but 
July broods were more successful as to num 
bers. Among the late nests of other species, 
Mrs. Grinnell found two nests of Song 
Sparrows in her garden on July 3; one con- 
tained 5 eggs and the other one fresh egg. 
On July 15 a pair of enthusiastic Green- 
backed Goldfinches were building, and on 
August 11 Dr. Grinnell saw a worn-looking 
female Robin with her bill filled with wrig- 
gling worms, indicating that her work for the 
season was not yet finished. On August 5 
Mr. McCabe visited Pt. Reyes Lighthouse, 
where he found many young Murres still 
in downy plumage. On July 29 Miss Wythe 
noted about 50 Cliff Swallows circling above 
her hillside home in Rock Ridge. One young- 
ster perched on a wire was being fed. 

Post-breeding wandering probably accounts 
for the Red-breasted Nuthatch banded in 
Berkeley on June 20 and for the Nuttall Wood- 
pecker in Strawberry Canyon from June 24 
to July 17. Aviary escapes are the more prob- 
able explanations for the Yellow-billed 
Magpie on Dr. Grinnell’s lawn and for the 
Crow in Smythe Canyon. 

A field trip to Ross on June 17 resulted in 
a list of 51 species for members of the Audu- 
bon Association. Especial interest was taken 
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in the Monterey Thrush, which was seen and 
heard by all. The Black-throated Gray 
Warbler was also seen. On July 15 their ob- 
servations were made at Land’s End, the 
Cliff House, and Golden Gate Park. Twelve 
adult and 2 young Pigeon Guillemots were 
watched at Land’s End, and along the shore 
Brown Pelicans and Heermann’s Gulls were 
added to the usual Farallon Cormorants and 
Western and California Gulls. 

Late June records for water-birds include 
two observations of White Pelicans flying 
southward near the east shore, the first on 
June 17 and the second on June 24 (Prof. 
and Mrs. Thompson). Since July 28 50 of 
these great birds have been spending much 
time at the southern end of the Bay. Com- 
mander and Mrs. Parmenter report 2 Ameri- 
can Egrets on Tomales Bay on August 6. 
Caspian Terns were still carrying food to the 
young on August 4 and were seen as far afield 
as Crystal Springs Lake several times during 
July. They first detected 3 Least Terns on 
the lower Bay on July 28 and on August 4 
they counted 42 of these dainty birds, most 
of them resting on the dike of a salt pool. 
Western Willets and Marbled Godwits ap- 
peared on July 28 and have increased rapidly; 
3 Avocets were seen July 28 and 200 Long- 
billed Dowitchers on August 4. , At the Cliff 
House Rocks the same observers found their 
first Black Turnstones and Wandering Tat- 
tlers on July 21, while Ruddy Turnstones 
and Surf Birds appeared two days later. All 
observers report very few Sandpipers so far. 

On July 21 the writer found a few Hud- 
sonian Curlew near Sunnyvale and about 40 
Northern Phalaropes on the salt ponds. 
Today (August 14) Phalaropes numbered 
about 600, and several flocks of Curlew were 
seen. Three American Egrets were seen at 
the east end of Dumbarton Bridge and a few 
Black-bellied Plover could be detected among 
the thousand shore-birds scattered over the 
tidal flats. A few Forster’s Terns, first seen 
July 21, were still conspicuous. At Moss 
Landing on July 22 four kinds of Terns were 
seen: Least (in abundance), many Forster’s, 
one each of Caspian and Black. In Berke- 
ley Mrs. Kimball reports seeing an Anthony’s 
Green Heron on August 1o.—AME Lt S. 
ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Book Mews and Kebiews 


Brrp City. Illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author, E. A. McILHENNy. 
The Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, U. S. A. 203 pages, including many 
full-page half-tones. 

At the end of a May day in Bird City with 
his grandfather (the author), Fisher, aged 
eight, says it “has been just like a fairy story, 
only much better, because it was real’; and 
although we share in this adventure only 
through the medium of pen and camera, we 
heartily echo the boy’s remark. The camera, 
indeed, is needed to show the miracle that 
Mr. Mcllhenny has wrought at his home on 
Avery Island, Founded some 
forty years ago, Bird City now covers 35 
acres, and, in the nesting season, contains 


Louisiana. 


about 100,000 Herons, Gallinules, Bitterns, 
Rails, Blue-winged Teals, and Wood Ducks, 
the Snowy Egret being the most abundant 
species. In the winter this population is 
replaced by from 5,000 to 25,000 Ducks, 
migrants from the north. 

Taking his two grandsons with him into 
the permanent observation blinds in Bird 
City, Mr. Mcllhenny tells them its history 
and the ways of its inhabitants, and through 
this charmingly written graphically 
illustrated volume we are privileged to join 
them. 


and 


We see some strange sights and learn 
much that is new to us. For example, that 
the beautiful Purple Gallinule is ranked as 
Public Enemy No. 1 of Bird City and ruth- 
lessly devours both the eggs and young of 
Herons, while the Florida Gallinule, raising 
three broods, places the young of later broods 
in the care of their older brothers and sisters. 
“Tt is an amazing sight,” writes Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenny, “to see the two parents with young 
around them in three stages of development, 
with both sets of older young helping to feed 
and care for the youngest brood.” 

We have all supplied birds with nesting 
material and felt honored when a bird or two 
accepted our proffered strings or mud, but 
in Bird City Mr. MclIlhenny keeps 32 plat- 
forms laden with twigs for nesting Herons, 


and it takes 25 to 35 truckloads each year to 
fill the builders’ wants. Certainly they have 
a generous host.—F. M. C. 


THE Brrps OF NEWFOUNDLAND, LABRADOR. 
By Ottver LutHerR Austin, JR. Memoirs 
of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, No. 
VII. Cambridge, Mass., Sept., 1932. 
4to; 229 pages; I map. 


This standard work relates to the bird-life 
of that part of Labrador that faces the 
Atlantic Ocean and thence westward to the 
province of Quebec. It is based on the work 
of the author’s predecessors and the infor- 
mation he acquired during three summer 
expeditions. It is written with the authority 
of one thoroughly familiar with his subject 
in both its objective and subjective aspects. 
The biographical and statistical matter fully 
and accurately reflects our current knowledge, 
and of particular interest is an analysis of 
the avifauna designed to show its origin and 
relationships. From this we learn of the 177 
species and subspecies reported from the area 
in question; 28 are of hypothetical occur- 
rence, 27 in the list of casuals, leaving 118 
species and 4 subspecies as constituting the 
established avifauna. 

The author’s discussion of conditions pre- 
vailing in the glaciated area of North 
America during the last Ice Age is of funda- 
mental importance and tends to show that 
as a whole this area was not so devoid of life 
as is commonly supposed. He writes: 
“That some of the boreal species were driven 
southward by glaciers, especially the forest- 
dwelling types, there can be no doubt. But 
the birds that breed in the true arctic tundra, 
for all that can be shown to the contrary, 
could have nested where they do now all 
through the Pleistocene.” 

The greater part of Labrador, however, 
was denuded by the ice-sheet. Most of its 
bird-life, therefore, has been acquired since 
the Ice Age, and Mr. Austin summarizes its 
geographic origin as follows: 


Boreal: Holarctic, 55; Nearctic, 25% 
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Pelagic, 9. Southern: Nearctic, 25; Pelagic, 
3; Questionable, 1.—F. M. C. 


Brrp Portraits IN CoLor. 295 North 
American Species. Text by Tuomas S. 
Roserts, M.D. Illustrated with 92 color 
plates by ALLAN Brooks, GEORGE MIKSCH 
SuTTON, WALTER ALOIS WEBER, FRANCIS 
LEE JAQUES, WALTER JOHN BRECKEN- 
RIDGE, including one plate by the late 
Louis Acassiz Furertes. The University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. Humph- 
rey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London. 4to; 206 pages. Cloth, $3.50; 
limp cloth, $2.50; pictures in portfolio 
with index but no text, $1.50. 

Dr. Roberts’ notable ‘Birds of Minnesota’ 
is out of print and it is not proposed at 
present to reprint it. In order that its 
exceptionally fine colored plates might be 
made available, they have been issued as 
above stated. The page of text prepared by 
Dr. Roberts to accompany each plate con- 
tains a surprising amount of well-chosen 
information concerning the range and habits 
of the species illustrated, and makes this 
volume of practical value to bird students 
throughout eastern North America. It 
deserves a wide circulation.—F. M. C. 


THE ROLE OF ENVIRONMENT IN THE LIFE OF 
Brrps. By S. CHARLES KENDEIGH 
Ecological Memoirs 4, pp. 299-417; 
July, 1934. 

Under this comprehensive title the author 
summarizes the results of investigations, 
experiments, and studies conducted chiefly 
at the Baldwin Bird Research Laboratory 
during the past several years. The House 
Wren, standing as a representative of the 
smaller passerine birds, and temperature, as 
the most potent environmental factor, play 
the principal parts in leading to the con- 
clusions reached. 

There are also considered as forming a part 
of environment, the effects of Relative 
Humidity, Solar Radiation, Food, Precipita- 
tion and Wind, Biotic Interaction and 
Competition and Physiographic Features. 

The factors controlling distribution and 
migration are discussed at length, and the 
origin of the latter phenomenon is placed at 
before the last or Pleistocene Ice Age. “‘With 


the advent of the ice age the climatic belt 
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became accentuated and the development of 
the migratory behavior hastened. . . .” 

“At first the migration would not be well 
regulated,” but, as Dr. J. A. Allen wrote in 
advancing this theory some fifty years ago, 
“What was at first a forced migration would 
become habitual and through the heredity of 
habit give rise to the wonderful faculty which 
we call migration.” 

While this theory may be accepted for 
birds of boreal origin which, prior to the last 
Ice Age, may have had a holarctic distribu- 
tion, it is far from explaining the migration 
of birds which appear to have origination in 
tropical and subtropical America. 

Dr. Kendeigh’s paper at once takes its 
place in the first rank of original investiga- 
tions in ornithology. It is out of the question 
for us to do justice to it here, and we com- 
mend it for methods and matter to every 
student of birds.—F. M. C. 


INDIANA AupUBON YEAR Book. Published 
by the Indiana Audubon Society. Mar- 
garet R. Knox, 4030 Park Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 8vo.; 84 pages; ills. Price $1.00. 
This issue is dedicated to Alden H. Hadley, 

a son of Indiana, and Director of Education 

of the National Association of Audubon 

Societies. Accompanying a frontispiece of 

Hadley is a warm ‘appreciation’ of him as a 

man and associate by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, 

President of the Association. W. S. Blatchley 

pays a tribute to the unique characteristics 

of the ‘Sand-Dune Region of Indiana,’ and 

W. L. McAtee, another son of Indiana, dis- 

cusses logically ‘The Mutual Relations of 

Farms and Birds.’ Why should it be so 

difficult to make farmers realize either the 

economic or esthetic value of birds? Do the 
hardships of farming drive all sense of com- 
radeship with birds from the farmer’s life? 

Does he form no concept of the value of the 

bird as a helpmeet? 

Grant Henderson in ‘My Neighbors in 
Franklin and Decatur Counties’ shows what 
an intimate part birds may play in one’s life, 
and who is better qualified than S. Prentiss 
Baldwin to write on ‘Birds in the Garden’? 

Additional papers are the ‘European 
Starling in Indiana’ by M. L. Fisher, ‘A Wild 
Pigeon Hunt’ by Erastus Test, ‘A Hawk 


ve 
ors 
CO 


Book News and Reviews 


Census from Arizona to Massachusetts’ by 
Margaret Morse Nice, ‘Winter Distribution 
of Robins’ by Earl Brooks, all of which, with 
others, that the Indiana Audubon 
Society believes not only in conserving birds 
but in studying them and their relations to 


show 


man.—F. M. C. 
The Ornithological Magazines 
Tue AuK.—In the July number, ‘Breeding 


Habits of Bonaparte’s Gull’ by A. C. Twomey, 
is illustrated by excellent photographs of nest 
and downy young at Churchill, Manitoba; 
“The (1805) 
unpublished drawings of the flexibility of the 


Mousley describes earliest 
upper mandible of the Woodcock’s bill’; 
in a review of twenty-two years of banding 
migratory wild-fowl at Avery Island, Loui- 
siana, E. A. Mcllhenny presents various 
interesting summaries and conclusions and 
claims that there is a great predominance of 
males over females in many species of wild- 
fowl; M. E. M. Davidson lists specimens of 
the rare Philippine Monkey-eating Eagle; 
Knappen writes of ‘Some Additional Audu- 
bon Danforth 
annotated list of 87 birds from Antigua, of 
which 6 are listed hypothetically and 2 are 
races of the same species; and Conover 
describes ‘A New Species of Rail from 


Copper-Plates’; gives an 


Paraguay.’ 

Mr. L. W. Wing has correlated with solar 
cycles, dates of arrival of Loon and Sandhill 
Crane at Michigan localities over a period 
of years, correspondence of curves obtained 
being impressive. As the actual data are not 
given, however, the reader is unable to check 
its implied significance by ornithological 
criteria. R. H. Masure and W. C. Allee have 
a comprehensive paper on ‘The Social Order 
in Flocks of the Common Chicken and the 
Pigeon.’ In a flock of pullets a definite social 
order exists with the most aggressive indi- 
vidual at the top, the least aggressive at the 
bottom, and each individual giving way to 
one standing higher in rank. This phenome- 
non, sometimes spoken of as the ‘pecking 
cycle,’ was already well known and merely 
verified in the present case. A similar social 
organization was found to exist in a flock of 
cockerels but of greater complexity, less 
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definitely organized, and more subject to 
change due to more frequent-combats. A 
somewhat similar social organization was 
also traceable in the Pigeons where, however, 
it was less marked and not so quickly estab- 
lished. 

‘General Notes,’ as usual, comprise a 
variety of items of faunal interest. The 
American Egret is now nesting in New 
Jersey (Stone); during one week a cottontail 
rabbit, a prairie dog, and three Sparrow 
Hawks were noted as food brought to a 
Golden Eagle’s nest for the young (L. T. and 
Z. E. Murray); there is an interesting sum- 
mary of Cowbird host species in Ohio (L. E. 


Hicks).—J. T. N. 


THe Conpor.—The May number of “The 
Condor’ is divided into three equal parts: 
general articles, short notes and reports, and 
the membership list of the Cooper Club. 
Under the title ‘Gorzalo Pizarro’s Trail to 
the Land of Cinnamon and Its Denizens,’ 
R. T. Moore gives some interesting experi- 
ences on his recent trip to Ecuador and the 
birds found, with special reference to the 
Hummingbirds and Tanagers. The wonderful 
fariety of colors of the several species and 
their diverse habits are vividly described. 
In strong contrast with this paper is Stoner’s 
‘Summary of a Record of Duck-Shooting on 
the Suisun Marsh.’ This summary reports 
20,844 Ducks killed at the Tule Shooting 
Club, near San Francisco Bay, in 16 seasons 
from 1885 to 1901. Most of the birds were 
represented by five species and included 
1508 Canvasbacks, 1859 Spoonbills, 4153 
Widgeon, 5107 Pintail, and 6347 Teal. The 
third paper by Linsdale and Sumner, also 
statistical in character, is on ‘Winter Weights 
of Golden-crowned Fox Sparrows.’ 
Tables summarizing 2133 records of 286 
Golden-crowned and got Fox Sparrows, 
trapped at Berkeley, Calif., indicate that 
both species reach “one peak in weight in 
midwinter and another, considerably higher 
one, just before the spring migration.” 

Records of another Emperor Goose in 
California, the Lesser Snow Goose and 
Whistling Swan in Arizona, the Louisiana 
Heron at San Diego, include some of the 


and 


occurrences of special interest. 
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7 Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union will be held this year 
at the Field Museum in Chicago during the 
week beginning October 22. No one who has 
ever been present at one A. O. U. Congress 
need be urged to attend a second. But on 
this occasion the notice in the July ‘Auk’ 
calls attention to the fact that as the Century 
of Progress Exposition will still be open, 
special rates of transportation will be avail- 
able; and, we may add, that as the Field 
Museum is the home of Louis Fuertes’ 
Abyssinian paintings, an opportunity will no 
doubt be afforded to see these last and best 
drawings of this master painter of birds. 

If we could present to bird students not as 
yet connected with the A. O. U., an adequate 
conception of what this affiliation would 
mean to them we are sure that the Union’s 
Secretary, Dr. T. S. Palmer, at 1939 Bilt- 
more Street, Washington, D. C., would be 
overwhelmed with requests for information 
concerning the requirements of Associate 
Membership. For the annual fee of three 
dollars one receives the Union’s quarterly 
organ ‘The Auk,’ which, in its yearly total 
of over 500 pages, provides many original 
articles and observations on American birds, 
while its reviews acquaint one with orni- 
thological activities throughout the world. 
We venture to hope that the volume for 1935 
will also contain a list of the some 2000 
members of the Union. This document has 
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not only reference value as a directory, but 
it enables one to determine who are his 
ornithological neighbors, with resulting 
affiliations that not alone bring much 
pleasure but often are of real value in 
advancing one’s studies. 

We can think of no better preparation for 
a prospective member of the A. O. U., as it 
faces the second half of its Century of Prog- 
ress, than to acquaint himself with that 
part of the Union’s history which is set forth 
in the volume issued at its semi-centennial 
anniversary held in New York in November, 
1933-* Here is a record of achievement 
stimulated by the foundation of the A. O. U. 
which demonstrates the breadth of the 
influence this organization has exerted on 
the advancement of ornithology in America. 
Not alone does it pay due tribute to the past, 
but it points the way to the future. To the 
beginner, therefore, who is seeking direction 
for the course he should follow we know of 
no better guide than this record by those 
who have successfully blazed their own 
trails through before unmapped fields of 
ornithological research. And, as on previous 
occasions, we call particular attention to 
Prof. Arthur A. Allen’s contribution on 
‘Ornithological Education in America.’ 
Written by a leading ornithological educator 
in America, it contains exactly the practical 
advice that the student on the threshhold of 
his career requires. Here one may know 
where he may study birds, the character of 
the courses to be pursued, and the oppor- 
tunities offered to the trained ornithologist 
when he seeks to make a living at his pro- 
fession. 

But this history of the American Ornithol- 
ogists’ Union is not an archaic volume. It 
was written by living men and women. It 
is safe to say that most of them will be in 
attendance at the coming meeting of the 
A. O. U. Here, then, is the place for the 
young student to seek the advice his par- 
ticular case requires. Here the ornithology 
of books becomes the ornithology of reality 
and he will learn for himself the singular 
fact that when it comes to ‘talking birds’ 
all the members of the A. O. U. are of es- 
sentially the same age. 


* ‘Fifty Years’ Progress of American Ornithology,’ 1883-1933. 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE GOLDEN PLOVER 


With Photographs by A. A. ALLEN. Ph.D. 


Out of the great Northwest we come, the remnant of a once great army. 
Over your rivers and lakes, over your forests, over your cities we pass and you 
know it not, for we are travelers of the night. During two short months on 
the Arctic tundra we have crowded our courtship and family cares, and now 
we are once more on our way to distant countries, booked for months of travel 
over land and sea. Leaving our youngsters behind to mature their pinions, 
we have responded to that irresistible urge to be on the move, and again we 
are headed for the pampas of Argentine and even for Tierra del Fuego. Few 
creatures, few human beings see more of this dear old world than we do, for 


SNOW STILL LIES IN DRIFTS AT TIMBER-LINE IN THE MIDDLE OF JUNE 
WHEN I LAY MY EGGS , 
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OUR TAN, BLACK-SPECKLED EGGS ARE QUITE INCONSPICUOUS IN THEIR BED OF MOSS 


not only do we travel 6000 miles between our summer and winter homes but 
we follow different routes coming and going. Listen to my story: 

Years ago when the Passenger Pigeons swarmed over this fair land and 
darkened the sky during their migrations, we Golden Plovers assembled on 
the barren grounds between Hudson Bay and Alaska in countless millions. 
There we laid our eggs and reared our young during June and July, and when 
August came we made our way southeastward toward Labrador and Nova 
Scotia. Sometimes we cut far enough south to reach New England, but more 
often the rock-bound coast of Labrador with its rich bounty of crowberries, 
and the tidal flats of Nova Scotia with unlimited molluscs and marine worms, 
invited our myriad numbers and we rested there and grew fat for the long 
journey ahead of us. Again we occasionally moved a short distance southward 
to the New England coast, or, at times, after a false start over the ocean, we 
were blown to these shores by southeasterly gales, but more often, about the 
last of August, we took off from Canadian shores, heading for South America 
2000 miles away. Whenever we did appear along the New England coast 
we were considered fair sport for the gunners, and the irregularity of our 
coming only made us the more desired, so that many a hunter boasted of 
hundreds killed in a single day. On our return in the spring we had to pass 
the firing-line again, and pay the penalty for the growing scarcity of the 
Passenger Pigeon. Audubon himself tells of 48,000 Golden Plover killed in a 
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single day by a party of New Orleans hunters. Even on our wintering grounds 
in South America the guns became quite numerous, and with this additional 
hazard our numbers went down and down until now, with many who once 
knew us well, we are only a memory. 

But we shall not follow the Passenger Pigeon into extinction. Already the 
tide has turned. Even the most avid gunners realized our plight and welcomed 
the conservation measures which prevented our sale in the markets, stopped 
spring shooting in the United States and Canada, and finally removed us from 
the game-list entirely. Now once more great flocks of us may be seen on your 
shores in the fall and on your prairies in the spring. Miles of tundra that for 
years were silent, once more echo our whistles and the lisping calls of our 
youngsters, and our swiftly moving flocks again are a characteristic part of 
the spring migration in the Mississippi Valley. And for this we are thankful. 


MY HOME ON THE TUNDRA 
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We will take our chances with the storms over the Atlantic; we will dodge 
the Duck Hawks and foil the Arctic foxes; we will risk the droughts on the 
Argentine pampas and the long high flight over the Andes to Peru; we might 
even risk a short open season for hunting. But you must realize that we are 
not prolific, and that the occasional concentration of our species after storms 
is not a true indication of our numbers, but only a sign that we are increasing. 

I was reared on the tundra west of Hudson Bay not far from timber-line. 
I can still remember the gravel ridge a mile to the southward with its scattered 
spruces, where the winter drifts persisted until the last of June. Here a pair 
of Pigeon Hawks made occasional sorties after their quarry of small birds, and 
kept us ever on the alert. A foot below the slight depression in the reindeer 
moss, which my father had selected for our home, was solid ice; nevertheless, 
mother confidently laid her eggs there—four large, tan, black-speckled eggs. 
And the ice which was formed perhaps thousands of years ago remained 
unchanged all summer, so insulated was it from the heat of the sun by its 
capping of peat and moss. 

It was the middle of June when those four beautiful eggs were laid and 
nearly the middle of July before they hatched, for they require twenty-seven 
days of incubation. So large are they, compared with the size of my mother 
or father, and so far advanced are we youngsters when we hatch, that in spite 
of the fact that both our parents take turns incubating and the eggs are seldom 
chilled, nearly a month of constant sitting is necessary before we children 
see the light of day. 

But sitting on eggs is not so monotonous as it might seem, even for one 
who is accustomed to be ever on the go. A mile to the west of us lived a pair 
of Parasitic Jaegers whose chief pleasure seemed to be to frighten shore-birds 
and steal their eggs. On the gravel ridge to the south a pair of Arctic foxes 
had their den, and occasionally they would saunter over in our direction, 
sniffing the air. The rocky coast-line of Hudson Bay, a few miles to the north- 
“ast, provided a home for a pair of Duck Hawks, and at almost any moment a 
sleek weasel was likely to point his quivering nose at us from some crevice 
in the rocks. But overhead the buzzing of the Sand-peeps, the braying of the 
Stilt Sandpipers, the trilling of the Redbacks, and the whistling of the Curlews 
allayed our fears, for no enemy escapes their watchful eyes, and so long as 
they appear happy and contented, we have little to frighten us. 

Nor does the night bring much to alarm us, for long before the evening 
colors have disappeared from the northwest the morning glow has lightened 
in the northeast and it never gets really dark. In fact, there is little reason 
why we should not feed all night if we wanted to, for even the cloudiest nights 
are scarcely dark enough to conceal our enemies. Indeed, during the height of 
our nesting-season we are quiet for only a couple of hours. 

I have said that Mother and Father take turns sitting on the eggs. You 
know they are colored exactly alike, so it is hard for a stranger to tell which 
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one is sitting, but I really think my father had more attachment for his home 
and for us youngsters than Mother had, for she always stayed away longer 
than he did, and he was always the first to respond in case of danger. 

You might think that we Golden Plovers would be quite conspicuous with 
our black underparts, golden-spotted backs, and conspicuous white ‘shawls,’ 
and really we often are, when on the wing or running around on the gray moss. 
But when we want to disappear we merely crouch so as to conceal our black 
underparts, and the white stripe from our foreheads down to our shoulders 


WE CAN MAKE OURSELVES QUITE INCONSPICUOUS WHEN INCUBATING 
cuts the rest of us into two unbird-like pieces. Our checkered backs fit into 
the colors of the reindeer moss and lichens, and our black fronts become 
nothing moré than shadows. So on the nest we are really very inconspicuous. 

When I first burst from the shell that had encased me for nearly a 
month, I was a strange little wobbly creature in greenish yellow marbled 
down. In a few hours, however, when my down had thoroughly dried and 
fluffed out, I was able to scramble around and find food. My parents never 
offered to help us find anything to eat, but that was scarcely necessary, for all 
about us were thousands of gnats and mosquitoes and beetles and flies of all 
sorts, with juicy little larve in the moist places. We had little difficulty in 
finding plenty to eat, but it was not so easy to keep warm. As long as the hot 
sun beat down upon us we were perfectly comfortable, but when a cloud 
passed over the sun, the chill wind from Hudson Bay would send us scurrying 
to Father or Mother to be brooded, and on rainy days we needed to spend a 
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good deal of time under the shelter of their wings. But with long days in 
which to feed and plenty of insects to nourish us, we grew rapidly and within 
two weeks our wings had grown sufficiently to lift us from the ground; and 
by the end of a month we were entirely independent of our parents. Indeed 
they seemed to lose interest in us at the same time and often gathered with 
their friends, apparently to talk things over. While we were very small, there 
was scarcely another Golden Plover within a mile of us, but by the time we 
were a month old, we had moved a long distance from where we were hatched, 
and other Plovers had apparently done the same until there was quite a group 
of us. 

By the middle of August we noticed considerable uneasiness in Gur parents 
and among the other old birds as well. They would get up and circle around 
and fly considerable distances before coming back to us. Flocks of Plovers 


WE TAKE TURNS INCUBATING 


_ 
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from farther west were now occasionally seen flying eastward, and our parents 
would often fly up to join them and would accompany them short distances 
before returning to us. Then the inevitable happened. One day a flock of 
several hundred Plovers went over us quite low, each calling too-lee-et—too- 
lee-et as he passed. In massed formation on swift wing they swept over our 
tundra, heading southeastward for the great tidal flats of James Bay. No 
longer could our parents resist, and this time we were left alone, nor have we 
seen them since to recognize them. 

We youngsters had by this time lost all our natal down and had come into 
our juvenal plumage of checkered gray and yellow above and buffy gray 
below. We were now strong of wing, though we did not yet feel the urge to 


> aoe oe . 2 

IN ALL PLUMAGES WE RESEMBLE BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER, BUT THEIR BACKS AND 

TAILS ARE WHITER AND THEIR BILLS HEAVIER. HERE WE BOTH ARE IN WINTER PLUM- 
AGE. I AM ON THE RIGHT 


follow the flocks of black-bellied adults that now passed over almost daily. 
Our urge to move really did not come for nearly a month, by which time over 
a hundred of us youngsters had banded together, followed by numbers of 
Hudsonian Curlews whose watchful eyes often saved us from danger as we 
scattered over the tundra to feed on the crowberries, or gathered on the mud- 
flats about the receding lakes. Then one morning in September we, too, joined 
a flock of migrants and started on our journey for James Bay. This part of 
our trip we made largely by day, stopping frequently whenever we saw others 
of our kind on good feeding-grounds. There was no question when we came 
to the first main stopping-place on our long journey, for the tide was out 
when we arrived. For 200 miles a strip of shore 12 miles wide now lay exposed 
with little pools here, there, and everywhere. And over this entire area there 
were birds by the tens of thousands: Geese and Ducks, Gulls and Terns, 
Sandpipers and Plovers of great variety. I never imagined there could be so 
many birds in all the world. And yet all these were but a remnant of the 
hordes that formerly frequented these tidal flats in the fall and went thence to 
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populate the rest of North America and South America during the winter 
months. So here we stopped and rested, and fed on the myriads of molluscs 
and shrimps and worms. But really there was little time to rest; the incoming 
tide drove us to higher ground, and all about the coast were trees and other 
growth not suited to our needs. And all the time there were birds arriving and 
leaving; it was too exciting. 

The next part of our journey over the forested plateau of Quebec and 
Labrador was to be made by night in a single flight, and several times I circled 
to join a flock starting eastward, but each time I lost my nerve. Some of my 


BLACK-BELLIED PLOVERS ALWAYS SHOW BLACK AXILLARS IN FLIGHT 
WHILE OURS ARE GRAY. THESE ARE IN FALL PLUMAGE 


companions joined flocks of Sandpipers moving directly southward which 
would take them over the inland route down the Mississippi Valley, but most 
of us felt the urge to go East. Finally the great day came, and towards dusk, 
after a good day of feeding and with a good northwest wind to help us on our 
way, we circled high over the Bay and started for Labrador and Nova Scotia. 
Little did I realize that before morning we would run into a terrible storm 
from the Northeast that would disrupt our flock and leave me stranded hun- 
dreds of miles out of my course with none of my former companions. As day 
broke and the storm abated I found myself over a strange country—that is, 
it seemed strange to me, because instead of gray moss or black spruces there 
were green and yellow fields and woodlands with strange broad leaves of reds 
and yellows, with only here and there an evergreen. But there was blue water 
ahead and there were brown shores, which seemed more home-like, so I directed 
my course thither and soon I found myself at the head of Cayuga Lake with 
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Yellow-legs and Stilt Sandpipers from my own home-land, though there were 
no others of my kind. 

There were, indeed, several Black-bellied Plover, gray like me in their 
juvenal plumage except that their tails and breasts were much whiter than 
mine, and their bills were heavier. When they flew they showed black axillars 
under their wings, while mine were gray; but otherwise we were much alike. 
To them this country was familiar because it was in the regular route of their 
migration, but I felt instinctively 
that it was very strange, and I 
was unhappy until I had once 
more moved eastward to the 
New England coast where, on 
the Island of Nantucket, I 
found many others of my kind, 
including some adult birds that 
had been driven back from their 
over-sea journey by the same 
storm that had wrecked my 
passage. 

The old birds were now moult- 
ing their body feathers and be- 
coming gray like us juvenals. In 
fact you could scarcely tell some 


of us apart, for we too were 

moulting and becoming some- 

what lighter. We were adven- 

turous youngsters that gathered , 
there on Nantucket, and nothing a ee | 
would do but that we should 


OUR AXILLARS ARE GRAY, NOT BLACK AS IN 


make th Zz over-sea tri 
ake the long over-sea trip to THE BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER 


South America with the ‘grown- 

ups,’ though I must admit I had some misgivings when thinking of my trip 
from James Bay to Cayuga Lake, for many a stronger bird than I has been 
driven into the sea. 

But one crisp evening in late September we started. Circling high and 
taking advantage of a steady northeast wind, we were soon headed southeast- 
ward over the great unknown. This time I blessed the layer of fat that I had 
laid up beneath my skin to serve as fuel on the long journey, for even though 
we might rest on the surface of the sea, there would be nothing to eat on the 
2000-mile trip to the Ilanos of Venezuela. So in a long line, almost like a V of 
Geese, we headed over the sea for South America, calling as we started so 
that others of our kind might join us if they wished. 

All night and all the next day and the following night, our long, pointed 
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wings cut the air, while far below us the fathomless Atlantic rolled ominously 
and urged us on our way. At times we made less than 50 miles an hour, but 
at others I am sure we must have been traveling twice as fast, with a favorable 
beam wind and nothing to hinder us. At last tiny islands began to pass beneath 
us and some of us felt like stopping to rest, but the older birds pushed on and 
so we youngsters hesitated to stop. So over the Bahamas we passed on swiftly 
beating wings and on over the 400 miles of the Caribbean, until once again 
land began to appear below us: 
palm trees fringing the shore, 
mangrove swamps, and then 
tropical jungle—surely no place 
for tundra birds, lovers of great 
open spaces. So still farther 
we had to fly without rest un- 
til the jungles gave way to 
grassy plains, the cocoanut 
palms to waving plumes of 
pampas grass, and the man- 
groves to water-holes and 
stretches of mud-flats. Finally 
we could rest and feed and re- 
plenish our strength before the 
next long flight over the Ama- 
zonian forest. 

Just why we could not be 
happy on these llanos of Ven- 
ezuela I do not know, but it 
was perfectly obvious that the 
older birds were not at all sat- 
isfied and in a couple of short 
weeks we were again on our 
way, this time over a sea of 
green leaves—the great Amazonian forest. Then came the Amazon itself, 
seeming almost as broad as the sea and stretching from east to west, an 
enormous brown ribbon thousands of miles in length; then more forest, 
and at last the savannas of Paraguay with numerous little lakes and mud- 
flats and sand-bars in the rivers. Our 1500-mile trip across the forest was over 
and now we could roam at will. 

Grasshoppers and crickets were numerous, and wireworms and beetles and 
flies without end. Happy days these were, but we were restless. Farther and 
farther south we pushed by easy stages, flying long distances when the wind 
was right, delaying where food was abundant, or retracing our flight when 
drought dried up the water-holes, for during the middle of each day we liked 


TWELVE THOUSAND MILES MEANS BUT LITTLE 
TO OUR LONG-POINTED WINGS 
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to assemble near water where we could drink and be sociable and rest, while 
in the mornings and evenings we scattered to feed. 

About the middle of February, after one of our longer flights, when we 
were perhaps a little south of central Argentina, we met a large flock of our 
cousins already headed northward. Some of them had been all the way to 
Tierra del Fuego, but food was scarce in southern Argentine, they reported, 
and the drought had dried up the water- 
holes, and anyway it was time to be head- 
ing northward once more. So back we 
went. I did not like to think of the thou- 
sands of miles that we had to retrace to 
get to Hudson Bay, and yet something 
within me kept me dissatisfied and urged 
me back to the North Country. My plum- 
age, too, was changing; black feathers 
were appearing among the gray of my un- 
derparts and the white stripe on my neck 

yas becoming evident. 

We were not to return the way we came, 
I learned, but to take the shortest cut pos- 
sible, northwest to the arid coast of Peru, 
over the high Andes, thence northward 


across the Pacific, avoiding the forests of 
Colombia, and resting a few days on the 


dry uplands of Guatemala before heading HEB onccons nance - ; 
across the Gulf of Mexico for the great Sepaneee sas er Sl 
mown PRINCIPAL MIGRATION ROUTES Z © “ \- 


delta of the Mississippi. It was not yet 

the middle of March when we arrived in PISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF THE 
ee z : GOLDEN PLOVER (Charadrius dominicus) 

Louisiana, near New Orleans, and since Mites Cache 

we had over two months before the snow 

and ice would be gone from our nesting-grounds about Hudson Bay, we de- 

layed our journey on prairie and plowed field wherever we could find crickets 

and cutworms and beetles. Here we completed our spring moult until we 

all had shiny black underparts and pure white stripes from our foreheads to 

our shoulders. 

It was the last of March by the time we reached St. Louis, the middle of 
April when we left the prairies of North Dakota behind us, and the first of 
May as we skirted the forest area just east of Winnipeg. Spring seemed to be 
coming more rapidly now, and the last thousand miles north of Winnipeg we 
covered in much less time, arriving at Churchill on Hudson Bay the first of 
June. Here the snow had disappeared from most of the tundra, though the 
ponds, the rivers, and Hudson Bay itself were still frozen and drifts ten to 
fifteen feet deep still clung to the shelter of the rock-ledges and among the 
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spruces at timber-line. Insects were scarce at first and we had to content our- 
selves with the last year’s blueberries and cranberries and crowberries that 
the Ptarmigan had missed. 

But happy days were soon to come and busy ones to follow. With measured 
beats of my long pinions, I circled over that part of the tundra I wished to 
call my own, calling loudly too-leet, too-leet to tell the other Golden Plovers 
that they must keep out of this territory, except for one female that I hoped 
would take me for her mate. 

So history repeated itself and our nest and our eggs and our youngsters in 
turn were like those of my parents. And our troubles, our fears, and our wiles 
were those of our ancestors for unnumbered generations. When our four 
youngsters were a month old we left them on the tundra, just as we had been 
left by our parents, and made for the great assembling ground on James Bay. 
And here we are again. Out of the great Northwest we have come with fresh 
hope that our kind shall not vanish from the earth. 


QUESTIONS 


1. For what is the Golden Plover chiefly noted? 
2. Where is the American Golden Plover found in summer? 
3. Where does it spend the winter? 
4. What routes does it follow in spring and in fall between its winter and summer homes? 
5. Where does the Golden Plover nest? 
6. Describe its nest and eggs. Are the eggs protectively colored? 
7. Is the bird itself protectively colored? 
8. Are male and female Golden Plover alike in coloration? 
9. How are they different in winter plumage? 
10. Describe the downy young 
11. What is the incubation period of the eggs? How do you account for this long period? 
Do both birds incubate? 
12. Do Golden Plover in juvenal plumage resemble their parents in winter plumage, or 
how are they different? 
13. What is the food of the Golden Plover in spring, summer, fall, and winter? 
14. Are the young fed by their parents? 
5. Do Golden Plover migrate singly or in flocks, and do they migrate by day or by night? 
16. Do Golden Plovers nest singly or in colonies? 
17. What are some of the associates of the Golden Plover in summer? 
18. How does the Golden Plover differ from the Black-bellied Plover in summer and in 
winter plumages? 
19. When does the Golden Plover leave its Arctic home and when does it arrive in the 
spring? 
20. How long are its days during the nesting-season? 
21. Discuss its activities during the winter. 
22. When is the Golden Plover found in New England? In Louisiana? In Missouri? 
In northern Manitoba? 
23. How does the Golden Plover compare in numbers with its former abundance? How 


do you account for this? 
24. What is the longest single flight made by the Golden Plover? 
25. Is the Golden Plover an ideal game-bird? Explain. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies for 
the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals 
will be held at 10 o’clock, Tuesday morning, 
October 30, 1934, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City. 

Reports of the President, Treasurer, Direc- 
tor of Education, and Director of Sanctuaries 
will be presented, and various important mat- 


ters will be given consideration, including the 
election of 5 Directors and 48 Advisory Board 
Members. 

A general meeting to which the public is 
cordially invited, will be held on the evening 
of October 29, in the main lecture-hall of the 
Museum. A highly interesting and attractive 
program, with motion pictures and slides, will 
be presented. 


CAMPAIGN FOR HAWK AND OWL PROTECTION 


The following statement of the policies of 
the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, regarding the protection of Hawks and 
Owls, was adopted by the Board of Directors 
on May 9, 1934: 

1. We oppose the extermination of any 
species of bird; therefore, we oppose the exter- 
mination of any species of Hawk or Owl. 

2. We advocate protection, under all con- 
ditions, of rare Hawks, such as the Duck 
Hawk; 


3. We advocate protection, under all con- 
ditions, of beneficial Hawks and Owls, such 
as the Broad-winged Hawk and the Barn Owl. 

4. We oppose the control of Hawks and 
Owls except in the case of those individual 
birds known to be damaging property. 

5. We condemn bounty laws, Hawk cam- 
paigns, or general Hawk-shoots because: 

First: They result in indiscriminate kill- 
ing of all species of Hawks and Owls without 
regard to merit. 
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AN APPEAL 
IN BEHALF OF EAGLES, HAWKS AND OWLS 


Eagles end Hawks by dey and Owls by night destroy rats, 
| mice, gophers, harmful insects and other enemies of agriculture, 


thus being of great benefit to our American farming interests 


These birds are among the most interesting of all wild creatures 
and deserve protection if only for their aesthetic and inspire 


tronal value 


The Beld Eegle is our National Emblem. Helo save it 


from extermination 


PLEASE DO NOT BE A PARTY TO THE 
PROMISCUOUS KILLING OF EAGLES, 
HAWKS AND OWLS 
or to the destruction of their nests or eggs. They ore far less 
njutiows to game and domestic poultry then was formerly 


supposed. The birds shown on this poster are protected in 


many States 


GIVE THESE BIRDS A CHANCE! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


HAWK AND OWL POSTER ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


It is printed on heavy cardboard, 14x20 inches. The birds are shown in colors 
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Second: The bounties 
generally is wasted. 


Third: The presence of hunters in the field 


money spent on 


outside the regular shooting season leads to 
indiscriminate killing and tends to make law- 
enforcement difficult. 

Fourth: Great numbers of hunters are not 
qualified to tell one species of Hawk or Owl 
from another. 

Fifth: lf control is needed, such work 
should be conducted by properly qualified 
authorities and not be left to the individual 
gunners. 

6. We oppose the use of the pole-trap be- 
cause it is cruel and indiscriminate. 

The following statement of aims was ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors: 

1. Through educational methods to create 
greater popular appreciation of the esthetic, 
scientific, and economic value of Hawks and 
Owls. 

2. To combat the constant propaganda 
which encourages the destruction of all birds- 
of-prey. 

3. To work for the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws giving adequate protection to 
Hawks and Owls and other birds-of-prey. 

It is the desire of the Board that increased 
efforts be now made to combat the wide- 
spread practice of indiscriminate killing of all 
forms of Hawks and Owls. 

To the man or woman who takes a deep 
pleasure in the wild life of the fields and 
forests, thé call of the Barred Owl is as inter- 
esting as the song of a Robin; and the sight of 
a soaring Red-tailed Hawk is as stimulating 
as the whirring dash of a Ruffed Grouse 
startled into flight: If, during a week’s motor- 
trip in England, the naturalist sees half a 
dozen Kestrels and perhaps a Buzzard, he is 
fortunate. The poultry-raisers and the game- 
keepers have brought about this condition. 
There are those who desire to see Hawks and 
Owls become equally rare in North America. 
While we still have a considerable supply of 
certain species of predacious birds, some are 
becoming dangerously scarce, and only a 
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more active interest on the part of the general 
public can save them from increasing rarity. 

A major factor in this campaign will be the 
book on the Hawks of North America, by Dr. 
John B. May. The final text is at this time 
being edited by Dr. Frank M. Chapman, and 
the electroplates for the thirty-seven full- 
page colored illustrations by Major Allan 
Brooks have already been manufactured. The 
book will stress the feeding habits and field- 
identification of every species of Hawk on our 
continent; it will contain range-maps, also 
flight-pictures by Roger Tory Peterson. 

We shall aim to place a copy of this book 
in the hands of every game-warden, game- 
keeper, sportsmen’s club, educator, and 
others whose influence may be potent in 
stimulating a greater interest in the econorfiic, 
esthetic, and inspirational values of these 
birds. 

The cost of publication of this valuable and 
attractive work is being borne by a generous 
and patriotic member of the Association. We 
shall put a nominal price on the book, and 
profits of all sales will be used exclusively to 
finance the Hawk and Owl protection com- 
paign work. 

A Hawk and Owl poster, 14 by 20 inches, 
as reproduced on page 334, has been published, 
and, with the coéperation of the War Depart- 
ment, a copy has been sent to every one of the 
2,000 camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. We anticipate many other effective 
uses of this or a similar poster. 

The Board of Directors wishes to express 
its grateful appreciation of the earnest labors 
and excellent recommendations of the Asso- 
ciation’s Hawk and Owl Committee. 

The Board of Directors has authorized a 
special Hawk and Owl Fund, all contributions 
to which will be used exclusively to advance 
the cause of the preservation of these birds. 
We trust this announcement may stimulate 
many members to at once send gifts so that 
increased work for the protection of these 
hard-pressed birds may get quickly under 
way. 
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REGULATIONS FOR TAKING WILD-FOWL IN 1934 


In order to make clear to our members the 
process by which Government regulations 
effecting the taking of wild water-fowl are 
arrived at each year, we may explain that 
the Secretary of Agriculture first calls a meet- 
ing of his Federal Advisory Board, Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act. This consists of about 
twenty members. When it meets, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey lays before 
it the results of investigations carried on by 
his field-staff in various wild-fowl breeding 
areas. Accompanying this are his recommen- 
dations. The Board considers these, brings 
forward such new matter as its members 
wish, recommends changes in some of the 
regulations, and reports to the Secretary. 
He then prepares a set of regulations for the 
coming year, adopting or rejecting any sug- 
gestions the Committee may have made, 
and the President issues a proclamation 
announcing them. 

This year the Advisory Board was called 
together in Washington on July 11. Your 
President has been a member of this Board 
since its inception, and as such wrote to the 
Chief of the Biological Survey on June 10, 
1934, and also to other members of that 
Board, setting forth the following views: 
(1) that the shooting season for wild-fowl 
should not exceed thirty consecutive days; 
(2) that no program of lengthening the open 
season through the device of rest days 
should be approved; (3) that it is urgent that 
more Federal game protectors be employed 
because of the wide-spread disregard of the 
wild-fowl laws and regulations; (4) that 
baiting of wild-fowl at shooting-stands be 
prohibited; (5) that shooting over live decoys 
be made illegal; (6) that the Board reiterate 
its former stand against the use of magazine 
shotguns; and (7) that the Board urge the 
Government to use every means to further 
the conclusion of a treaty with Mexico and 
other countries to the south of us for the 
preservation of North American migratory 
birds. 

Later, upon learning that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the President would be 
asked to approve a long shooting season for 


wild-fowl with rest days intermingled, there 


was mailed from the office of the Audubon 
Association 7,000 postcards with the follow- 
ing wording: 

“Will you please at once write Honorable 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., who will shortly issue the 
1934 Wild-fowl Shooting Regulations, and 
urge: 

“1. That the season for shooting wild-fow] 
shall not exceed thirty consecutive days, and 

“9. That the shooting of wild-fowl over 
baited waters be abolished 

“Tt would encourage us to learn that you 
have complied with this request.” 

We received 569 replies. With few excep- 
tions the writers state that they have com- 
plied with our request. 

President Roosevelt, on August 20, issued 
a proclamation which reduced the period 
when water-fowl, Wilson’s Snipe, and Coot 
may be shot, from sixty to thirty days as a 
maximum, but the state game departments 
were given the opportunity to determine just 
what thirty days they would select during a 
period of fifteen weeks. State authorities 
have chosen their shooting seasons, which in 
thirty states and Alaska will be three con- 
secutive days a week for ten weeks. Several 
states elected to take more days than this in 
a week, but the full duration of the season 
consequently is shorter. New Mexico cut its 
shooting to twenty-eight days, and California 
to twenty-two. 

Baiting of wild-fowl to shooting blinds may 
now be practiced only after securing a permit 
issued by the Bureau of Biological Survey. 
The conditions of the issuance of such 
permits include no shooting after 3 P.M., and 
the following records must be kept and 
reported to the Survey: “(Number of persons 
shooting on the premises and the species and 
number of each species of water-fowl killed 
on the premises during the open season, the 
number of blinds employed, the numbers of 
birds killed at each blind each day, and the 
kinds of food employed and the intervals of 
feeding the birds.” 

The daily bag limits have been reduced 
from 8 to 5 and possession limits from 16 to 
1o on the following species: Canvas back, 
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Redhead, Eider Duck, Greater Scaup, Lesser 
Scaup, Ringneck, Blue-winged Teal, Cin- 
namon Teal, Shoveller, and Gadwall. 

In our opinion these 1934 regulations will 
not result in the maintenance of an adequate 
breeding stock of water-fowl. The terrible 
drought this year centering in much of the 
area in which most species of North American 
Ducks nest and following four previous dry 
summers, has resulted in a great further 


decrease in the numbers. We foresee the 
need of rallying all conservationists to united 
action in 1935 to bring about such regula- 
tions as will preserve an adequate breeding 
stock. Therefore, it is important that as 
much accurate data as possible be obtained 
this fall as to the actual working of the 1934 
regulations and the actual numbers of Ducks 
that come South. In obtaining these facts we 
solicit your fullest coéperation. 


THE GULL PROBLEM 


We all recognize that the interference by 
man with the balance of Nature may result 
not only in reduction of forms of wild-life to 
the point of extermination, but, on the other 
hand, may result in the increase of certain 
species to a point where they constitute a 
serious problem by their great numbers. We 
are today faced with such a problem in the 
case of the Herring Gull. 

In 1900 about a dozen colonies of Herring 
Gulls occupied islands along the eastern half 
of the coast of Maine. A state law was passed 
in 1901 which made it illegal to kill Gulls; 
and for many years the Audubon Association 
has maintained guards to insure their pro- 
tection during the breeding season. Their 
numbers have increased rapidly. They have 
spread down the coast, occupying island 
after island until populous settlements 
were established, even on the coast of 
Massachusetts. In 1931 our representatives 
found 77 breeding colonies of Herring Gulls 
in Maine. 

These birds had taken possession of a 
number of the islands formerly occupied by 
Terns, and as a result these smaller species 
have decreased. When the Herring Gulls 
take possession of an island inhabited by 
Terns, they eat the eggs and young, or crush 
them as they walk about the territory, ac- 
cording to Arthur H. Norton, who for more 
than thirty years has studied these birds 
closely. The Terns fight a losing battle with 
the big invaders, and eventually withdraw. 
Thus 4,000 Arctic Terns were forced to give 
up their ancestral breeding-grounds on Meti- 
nic Green Island; and a colony of several 
hundred Arctic Terns was destroyed on 
Eastern and Western Egg Rocks. A group 


of some hundreds of Common Terns was 
eliminated by Herring Gulls on Outer Green 
Island, in Casco Bay. 

On July 1, 1919, the writer, in company 
with Mr. Norton, visited Bluff Island off Old 
Orchard Beach, and found perhaps 5,000 
Common and Roseate Terns nesting there. 
The Herring Gulls had not, at that time, 
reached this region as nesting birds. Today 
not a Tern is to be found nesting here, while 
a thousand Herring Gulls make the island 
their summer headquarters. 

Since 1918, Gulls also have been protected 
by Federal law. Of recent years they have 
become so numerous that the Association 
withdrew its guards from a number of the 
islands occupied solely or almost entirely by 
Herring Gulls. Over many of the islands 
where Gulls breed we have never maintained 
any supervision. Federal and state agencies 
have authority to grant relief where destruc- 
tion by birds makes such a course seem desir- 
able. The State Game Warden of Maine, 
in some instances, has issued permits to 
people to kill Gulls that were destroying 
their blueberry crops. One of the most fre- 
quent and vociferous complaints we hear is 
that these birds in great numbers roost on 
pleasure-boats and other harbor-craft, thus 
causing annoyance and damage. 

The Federal Government, feeling that the 
great number of complaints as to property 
damaged by Gulls called for some experi- 
mental control measure on its part, finally 
took a hand in the matter and instructed its 
warden for New England, the past summer, 
to drill holes in all Gulls’ eggs in the colonies 
from Massachusetts northward, during the 
1934 breeding season. He drilled every egg 
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on each island visited until, with the advance 
of the season, the remaining eggs began to 
hatch. 

When we were advised of this action, the 
matter was discussed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors. It was the 
sense of those present that, as the Federal 
Government was in authority and assumed 
all responsibility for the actions which it con- 
sidered were necessary, we would not oppose 
its experimental control of Herring Gulls by 
destruction or removal of eggs. We called 
attention to the fact that we own Little Duck 
Island, and have a lease on Old Man Island, 
and do not wish the birds on them to be dis- 
turbed. The question will doubtless come up 
for consideration by state and Federal author- 
ities as the egg-laying season approaches 
next spring. We hope that before that time 
many members of the Association, who 
have knowledge of such matters, will give us 
the benefit of their advice as to the best 
manner in which to handle this perplexing 
problem. 

Realizing that several European countries 
are likewise facing this problem of too many 
Gulls, your President, while attending the 
International Ornithological Congress held 
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in England during July, discussed the sub- 
ject with various leading European orni- 
thologists who advised that Gulls, in many 
cases, were detrimental to breeding colonies 
of weaker water-birds. A visit to Ledenhall 
Market, London, revealed the fact that dur- 
ing a period of sixty days this year about 
250,000 Gulls’ eggs were sold for food. These 
largely were those of the Black-headed Gull. 
In the Herring Gull colonies of Germany, 
control measures have been going on for 
some years. The birds are undisturbed on 
two or three islands, but on the others the 
eggs are systematically destroyed. This 
work is not carried on by the Government, 
but by bird-protective societies that have 
these islands under their charge. I was told 
that the Germans were planning to carry out 
a similar program in connection with the 
Common Gull colonies in the Baltic. In 
lower Scandinavia the Herring Gulls are 
looked on with disfavor by many people, and 
it is reported that many were being shot. 

Returning to our domestic problem, the 
results of the control work of the Biological 
Survey on the nesting Herring Gulls in a small 
portion of their vast breeding-range remain to 
be seen. 


INSPECTION OF GULF COAST SANCTUARIES 


A seven-weeks’ inspection and exploration 
trip to bird colonies along the Florida, Loui- 
siana, and Texas Gulf coasts was made by the 
writer during last April and May. Audubon 
Sanctuaries in these three states were visited, 
and intervening territory covered in an effort 
to determine the location and condition of 
existing colonies of water-birds. 

Throughout this important segment of our 
coast-line the general bird-protective situa- 
tion is unusually favorable. But although an 
outstanding and gratifying improvement ap- 
pears to have been made in the status of 
certain species, other examples are anything 
South Florida, so long a 
battle-ground, has rewarded our efforts with 


but encouraging. 


the most spectacular scene in the entire 
picture. Texas, at the other end of the coast- 
line, affords the most pleasant and satis- 
factory prospect contained in my report, and, 


by way of paradox, the most distressing. 


My first stop was South Florida, where the 
Association has carried respect for law and 
order into the remote wilderness at the head- 
waters of the Shark River, and along a sec- 
tion of coast south to Florida Bay. In spite 
of the many enthusiastic reports that I had 
heard of the extent of the great Shark River 
Rookery, there was nothing in my expe- 
rience or imagination to prepare me for sucha 
magnificent sight. The rookery area is 
reached in a skiff from the wardens’ house- 
boat, which is anchored downstream. By 
this leisurely and silent means we worked 
carefully into the upper forks, between banks 
that were lined with mangroves, willows, 
giant ferns, and other luxuriant growth. As 
we drew near to the lower limits of the 
rookery a strange and grotesque medley of 
sounds was heard. Herons, Egrets, and 
Ibises, in twos and threes, were flying this 
way and that overhead. Anhingas, drying 


TYPICAL SCENE ON BIRD ISLANDS OF TEXAS COAST; SECOND CHAIN-OF-ISLANDS ROOKERY 


In this picture: Roseate Spoonbill, Louisiana Heron, Reddish Egret, Great-tailed Grackle, American Egret, 
Snowy Egret, and Ward’s Heron. 


Photograph by Robert P. Allen 
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REDDISH EGRETS, ONCE RARE, NOW NEST ABUNDANTLY ON LOWER TEXAS COAST 
Birds of this species on Green Island, where their number has reached 5,000. 


Photograph by Robert P. Allen 
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their plumage on some convenient limb, 
stretched their angular necks and darted 
away on hurried wings, or plunged franti- 
cally into the stream. A _ cotton-mouth 
moccasin slid from a log near our bow; a 
dozen Teal rose suddenly from an unexpected 
angle in the bank; Black Vultures, Anhingas, 
and Wood Ibises soared high in the bril- 
liant sky; and all this time the unearthly 
babble of sounds from the rookery grew 
louder and louder. 

Before I was aware of it, our small craft 
was in the very midst of a great multitude 
of birds. All around us were nests, and young 
and flapping wings. White Ibises literally 
filled the air, and we sat there fascinated and 
nearly breathless. The density of the nests 
was amazing. When I stepped ashore I 
could scarcely walk without either tramping 
upon nests on the ground, or, with head and 
shoulders, knocking nests, eggs, and young 
from the surrounding branches. Nearly 
two-thirds of the rookery appeared to be 
composed of White Ibises. Scattered among 
them were the nests of the Louisiana Heron, 
Snowy Egret, and Anhinga. The Wood 
Ibises and American Egrets seemed to pre- 
fer keeping off by themselves. A few pairs of 
Glossy Ibises nested here later in the month 

At the time of my visit the entire rookery 
was about one-quarter of a mile in length 
and well over 100 yards in average width. 
Later in the season it was reported to have 
increased to nearly one-half mile in length. 
I finally decided that one million adult birds, 
all species combined, would be a reasonable 
estimate of the population at the time I made 
my observations. 

The amazing concentration of birds in this 
section of South Florida has been developing 
for several years, and in the present season 
reached this unprecedented peak. The recent 
drought is doubtless a contributing cause, 
but the presence of such vast numbers of 
nesting birds is chiefly a result of the long 
fight waged by the Audubon Association 
throughout Florida for the protection of 
rookery species. 

In northern Florida, where other Audubon 
sanctuaries at Orange Lake and May’s Pond 
were inspected, the effects of the drought are 
still apparent and conditions are by no means 


normal. There has been a slow improvement, 
however, and the birds are again on the in- 
crease where the water-level is returning. 

In Louisiana, the Association’s Rainey 
Sanctuary was inspected. With the coépera- 
tion of Superintendent Dick Gordon and his 
able assistant, I was able to make a general 
survey of every characteristic portion of the 
area, both by boat and by foot across the 
marsh. An increasing number of nesting 
Green Herons and Least Bitterns occupy 
many of the bayou banks at this season, and 
a colony of Louisiana Herons are guarded on 
Onion Bayou, across Vermilion Bay. A few 
hundred Blue-winged Teal, Shovellers, and 
Blue and Snow Geese were all that remained 
of the many thousands of water-fowl that 
winter on this great wild-fowl refuge. 

With Warden Demarie of our Calsieu- 
Cameron Rookeries, I searched a portion of 
western Louisiana for Roseate Spoonbills. 
The nesting of this species has been unusually 
erratic in this state, and I was more or less 
prepared for my disappointment at not 
finding their colony this season, if, indeed, 
there is one, 

Just as the services of J. V. Kelsey, of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, were indispensable 
in South Florida, so were those of Messrs. 
J. J. Carroll and Alston Clapp, Sr., of 
Houston, equally invaluable to me in Texas. 
It was my purpose to inspect all Audubon 
Sanctuaries in that state, and also to cover 
as much of the coast-line as possible. Both 
Mr. Carroll and Mr. Clapp placed them- 
selves and their boats at my disposal, so that 
all important colonies, from Galveston Bay 
to lower Laguna Madre, were visited. Mem- 
bers of the Nature Study Club of Houston 
were likewise helpful. 

Texas presents few of the problems so 
evident in other portions of the southern 
states. Due chiefly, I believe, to the charac- 
ter of the coastal country and the low density 
of population, there are not the opportunities 
for law-violation that are troublesome else- 
where. Since the establishment of the Green 
Island Bird Sanctuary in 1921, when the 
Texas State Legislature leased to the Asso- 
ciation islands totaling about 3,800 acres, the 
bird-life of the Texas coast has been on the 
increase. The Reddish Egret, at that time 
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one of the rarest nesting species in the United 
States, is now an abundant breeding bird 
over more than half the coast-line of Texas. 
The American Egret has multiplied steadily 
until hundreds of these beautiful birds are 
now present where a half dozen was once 
cause for rejoicing. 

The return of the Roseate Spoonbill as a 
common breeder on this coast is the out- 
standing example of conditions in Texas. 
This season the Association guarded two 
important colonies of Spoonbills, both located 
in that state. From Galveston Bay to 
Green Island, in lower Laguna Madre, a 
total of close to 1000 Spoonbills was counted. 
More than half of these were in nesting 
colonies under guard of Audubon wardens. 

No White Pelicans appeared to be breeding 
in this region during the present season, and 
only about goo Brown Pelicans, the latter 
nesting in three separate colonies. The un- 
fortunate and wholly unjustified plight of the 
Brown Pelican in Texas is the most distres- 
sing item in my report. In 1918, a survey of 
the Texas Coast by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 
revealed a total of about 5000 adult birds 
of this species. Meanwhile the Brown Pelican 
has been slaughtered by fishermen who have 
been misled by hearsay and by a state law that 
makes their killing legal. Since 1918, regard 
less of our efforts to prevent the slaughter 
of these birds, they have decreased about 82 
per cent along the Texas coast. The situation 
is alarming and the Association will again 
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make the strongest representations to the 
state authorities before another season, in 
order to save this droll and harmless bird 
from complete extirpation. 

In spite of the violent hurricane of August, 
1933, the birds at Green Island were present 
this year in their usual numbers. Repairs 
have been made to the warden’s cabin and 
the observation tower, both of which are now 
in excellent condition. A new boat, built 
especially for navigating the shallows of 
Laguna Madre, is a valuable addition to the 
equipment at Green Island. Warden Larson 
reported a total of 300 visitors to the sanc- 
tuary this season. 

Besides Green Island and the two Spoon- 
bill colonies already mentioned, fourteen 
other areas were visited or reliable infor- 
mation secured concerning them. These in- 
clude several interesting colonies of Terns, 
Gulls, Skimmers, and other water-birds, all 
of which appeared to be enjoying a success- 
ful nesting season. 

With very few exceptions the situation on 
the Gulf Coast is one that should be most 
gratifying to all bird-protectionists. Omit- 
ting the case of the Brown Pelican in Texas, 
I believe that it can be safely stated that the 
season just past showed more promise than 
any since the work of the Audubon Associa- 
tion began. With the continued support of 
our members there is no reason why the 
future should not show even greater im- 
provements.—R. P. A. 


THE RECENT OXFORD CONVENTION 


A notable gathering of ornithologists and 
men and women interested in bird-life preser- 
vation assembled at Oxford, England, during 
the first week of July, 1934. At that time 
there was held in the classic halls of Oxford 
University the Eighth International Orni- 
thological Congress. 

On July 5, there came together the fifth 
meeting of the International Committee for 
Bird Preservation, which was first organized 
in London in 1922. Official representatives 
from sixteen National Sections of the Inter- 
national Committee were present on this 


occasion. They represented the following 


countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
Poland, South Aftica, Sweden, and the 
United States. 

It is the hope of the Committee to publish 
a report in full of the proceedings, as has been 
customary in the past. At this time, however, 
mention only will be made of the fact that 
after the Chairman’s opening address, bird- 
protective conditions were discussed by rep- 
resentatives from the various countries 
mentioned above. From notes made at that 
time by Miss Phyllis Barclay-Smith, of the 


The Audubon Societies 


Royal Society for the Protection of Birds in 
England, who served as Secretary of the meet- 
ing, the following brief items are recorded. 

Mr. James H. Fleming, of Canada, stated 
that bird-protective work in that country was 
carried on chiefly by the Government, and 
that the work for conserving certain forms of 
bird-life had been fairly successful until the 
unprecedented drought set in a few years ago. 

Monsieur J. Berlioz, of Paris, told of the 
bird sanctuaries in the Carmargue and on the 
coastal islands of Brittany, where the birds 
have increased under protection. There is 
political interference with endeavors to en- 
force the game laws generally in France. 

Dr. P. G. van Tienhoven, speaking for 
Holland, told of the great increase of White 
Spoonbills and Purple Herons which are pro- 
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tected in their sanctuaries; and stated that all 
birds in Holland are protected except nine, 
among which is the Cormorant. 

Speaking for Norway, Herr H. Schaaning 
and Herr S. Johnsen stated that birds are 
protected generally from March 15 to August 
15; that Gulls are not protected, and that the 
Government has abandoned its policy of 
paying bounties on birds-of-prey. 

Prof. Dr. Einar Lénnberg, of Sweden, said 
that in his country all birds receive some pro- 
tection by law, with the exception of a very 
few, including the Goshawk, Sparrow Hawk 
(Accipiter nisus), and Gulls, There are many 
bird sanctuaries. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson was re-elected 
Chairman of the International Committee 
for Bird Preservation. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


The Taylor Grazing Act 


A measure of far-reaching importance to 
the cause of conservation in our country is 
the Taylor Grazing Act, which was passed by 
the Seventy-third Congress. 

The purpose of this legislation is to put a 
stop to the progressive despoliation of some 
180 million acres of public lands which, more 
and more, have been subjected to the destruc- 
tion caused by over-grazing. The legislation 
in question represents the culmination of 
more than a quarter of a century of effort by 
many far-seeing conservationists to mitigate 
these abuses, which not only have proved 
detrimental to wild life of the regions con- 
cerned, but also, through erosion and its 
attendant evils, have played havoc with 
water-sheds and forests, and with the general 
scenic features. 

It is unfortunate, however, that an element 
of controversy should have been injected into 
the passage and final acceptance of this 
measure by reason of certain alleged ambi- 
guities which resulted in disagreements of 
interpretation on the part of the attorneys 
of the Departments of Agriculture and Inte- 
tior, between whom there arose so clear-cut 
a division that the former made strong recom- 
mendations against the approval of the 
measure by the President. These held that 


the bill, as amended by the Senate, would 
let down the bars to three abuses: namely, 
that it would relinquish Federal control of 
the lands to the various states; that it would 
incur the danger of transforming past use of 
the public lands into permanent property 
rights; and also that it would make possible 
the increasing sale of such lands to private 
interests. 

The Attorney General, however, upon 
being asked to hand down an opinion, saw 
no such sinister meanings in the proposed 
legislation, although, in all probability as time 
goes on the Supreme Court will be called 
upon for a final interpretation. 


New York Shop Offers ‘Paradise Plumes’ 
for Sale 


In connection with the very evident re- 
vival of the use of feathers for millinery 
purposes, one case was recently reported that 
Bird of Paradise plumage was being offered 
for sale by a shop in New York City. We 
communicated with United States Customs 
officials, and supplied the services of a woman 
detective. It was revealed that only imitation 
plumage was being offered for sale. Two 
genuine plumes, however, were being used for 
display purposes, the ‘saleslady stating that 
it was unlawful to sell them. 
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Upon being confronted by the Customs 
officials, the proprietor was able to prove to 
their satisfaction that the plumes in question 
were lawfully possessed, having been im- 


ported prior to the passage of the Tariff Act 


of October 3, A voluntary promise, 


however, was given that this plumage would 
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not be used in the future, even for display 
purposes 

Since the above investigation was made, 
the Association has been instrumental in 
furnishing information to Customs officials 
which resulted in the seizure of seven Bird 
of Paradise plumes that were being offered 
for sale in a shop in New York City. In this 
instance the clew was obtained from pictures 
of two hats which were featured in the Sun- 
day rotogravure section of a New York news- 
paper. At this writing another investigation 
is being carried on by the above-mentioned 
officials based on information which we gave 


them 


Wisconsin Takes Forward Step in 
Bird-Protection 


This Association, in its legislative program 
for amending state laws to give further pro- 
tection to useful birds, has sought laws to 
protect various Hawks and Owls, as well as 
the Great Blue Heron and the Bittern. Hap- 
pily, this end was accomplished in New York 
during the last session of the Legislature; and 
now word has just been received, following 
our efforts in Wisconsin, that our purpose has 
been achieved in that state. We quote the 
following: 

Your letter of July 26 to Former Director 
Paul D. Kelleter of this department has been 
referred to me 

I am attaching a special order of the Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission relative to 
the protection of the Blue Heron. 

I know that you will be interested also in 
learning that this year the Conservation Com- 
mission will add all varieties of Bittern to the 
protected list, as well as all species of Hawks 
and Owls with the exception of the Sharp- 
shinned, Cooper’s and Goshawk, and the 
Great Horned Owl. 

For the Director 
(Signed) W. F. Grimmer 
Supt., Game Division. 
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Time of Association’s Radio Talks 
Changed 


We wish to give notice to members that 
radio talks by Miss Lorine Letcher Butler 
over station WMCA, New York City, are 
now being given each Friday, from 3 to 3.15 
p.M., instead of on Tuesdays, as announced 
in July-August Brrp-Lore. The following 
stations are allied with WMCA: 

WTN—Trenton, N. J. 
WIP—Philadelphia, Pa. 
WDEL—Wilmington, Del. 
WPRO— Providence, R. I. 


Game Officials Hold Meeting in Canada 


A gathering of much importance was the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners which was held 
September ro and 11 in Montreal, Canada. 
This was widely attended by game officials 
from the States and also from various Cana- 
dian provinces, as well as by others who 
are prominently identified with the cause 
of conservation. 

Many valuable papers were presented 
dealing with some of the pressing problems 
of game-administration and wild-life pres- 
ervation. Among these was a discussion of 
‘The Water-fowl Crisis,’ Hoyes Lloyd, Super- 
visor of Wild-Life Protection, National 
Parks, presenting the case for Canada, and 
W. C. Henderson, of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, for the United States. 

One feature of the program was a paper by 
Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, which went deeply 
into the historic backgrounds out of which 
have been developed present-day game laws, 
with emphasis placed upon the changing 
opinions and sentiments concerning game 
matters and the ethics of sportsmanship in 
general. 

Perhaps the most important subject com- 
ing up for discussion during the Convention 
was that relating to the recodification of 
game and fish laws, with a view toward 
simplification and uniformity, and also to- 
ward taking game-administration matters 
out of politics. 


